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YOU remember when you were first in love — 
unmistakably, undeniably in love? Of 
course you do ! 

I don't mean those school-age affairs, nor 
the one or two practice engagements, when 
the first pretty smiling face floored you; but 
the real one, the serious heart attack, which 
was final if you married at once, and which 
if you didn't has never been quite forgotten, 
is always remembered dimly and seriously, 
half tenderly and regretfully — oh, you know 
what I mean! 

Well, that came to me long ago, seven long 
years ago, when I was twenty-two, soon 
after I went out there to live. 

When I located there I made friends from 
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the start — IJianks to my cousin's family, who 
knew everybody. I had a salary of only sixty 
dollars a mcmtii at first, but I spent that in 
living and doing society in a limited way. 
After I got a raise I spent the raise too, and had, 
on the whole, a very good time. 

You need not smile. You know very well 
that in most places even a man without money, 
if he is prc^)erly introduced and is fairly pre- 
sentable, may have a number of fri^ids among 
those who are doing society, especially the 
younger set. 

Perhaps it wasn't wise for me to spend all 
my little salary in that way ; but I was a healthy, 
pleasure-loving young animal — and perhaps, 
after all, it was just as well. 

From the very first I liked Kate best of the 
girls I met; and, naturally, I saw more of her 
than any of the others. Describe her? That's 
not easy; try to describe yoiu- own sweetheart. 

She was a "two-year-old," had been a de- 
butante the winter before. Yes, she had 
charm, of course she had; but I don't know 
exactly what it was. She was just naturally 
pretty and bright and kind, full of humor and 
energy, and she had so much sense with it all 
— no wonder everybody liked her. She had 
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brown eyes, deep brown eyes, with heavy 
brows and lashes, and hair to match; and she 
had a little way d twisting her mouth, when 
she said funny things, that made you wish to 
kiss her. She was the most wholesome and 
lovable of the most wholesome and lovable 
sort — ^the most sensible, the dearest girl you 
ever saw! 

At the end of a week I knew she could have 
me if she wished, and by Thanksgiving I thought 
she suspected it — though I managed to keep 
from telling her so until months afterward. 

It would have been simply impossible for me 
to have managed anylHng handsome in the 
way of a Christmas gift ; and. besides, it seemed 
fooli^ to talk to her seriously of love when I 
was getting only sixty-five dollars a month, and 
couldn't even send flowers and candy but once 
in every so often. It wasn't easy, not a little 
bit; but for the rest of the winter I managed to 
Iffiep myself down to telling her what I thought 
of her without talking about a wedding. 

Early in the winter Janet's engagement to 
one of ibe rich young cubs was announced, and 
she was showing his ring around as a sample 
of the proper thing. It was a nest of platinum 
full of diamonds; it hurt my eyes to look at it 
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ta tiie light, and it hurt my feelings to think how 
many months' salary it would take — even if I 
could stop eating altogether — to get one like it. 

Janet was one of Kate's best friends, and when 
the wedding took place in January Kate was a 
bridesmaid. 

That wedding discouraged me considerably. 
When I looked at the maid of honor and eight 
bridesmaids in their e:q)ensive gowns, at the 
line of groomsmen and t^ers, noted the music 
and flowers, the reception and seven-course 
sui^>er and all that, I realized more than ever 
that a young man without money has no chance 
at all. 

The fact that Howard Smith was the best 
man and seemed to think Kate was the best 
bridesmaid did not make me feel any better. 

Howard was good-looking, too good-Iooldng, 
a little too conscious of it, and a little too 
finicky, but a nice enot^h chap in his way, 
except for being so impleasantly rich. 
i . He did not seem to mean to be superior; but 
with his dark-eyed, white-skinned, slow-moving 
elegance there was always 041 atmosphere of 
"don't have to" and "ready money" that 
could not be overlooked any more than a flash- 
H^t. Now do you think his picking out Kate 
4 
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as best bridesmaid made me feel any more 
comfortable? Do you? 

When the bride threw her bouquet Kate 
caught it, which brought a lot of significant 
nods from the velveted and diamtmded old 
ladies, and a chorus of laughter from the 
younger set, who had been watdiing Howard's 
devotion all evening. 

He was right there asking for a rose from t^e 
bride's bouquet; and as Kate pinned it on I 
was near enough to hear him say, looking 
down at her with his too handsome, adoring 
look: 

"Isn't a wedding great fun?" 

"Oh, it's glorious!" Kate answered, her hands 
fumbling the rose cm his coat, her face, all 
q)arkling-eyed and joyous, looking up into his. 
I did not see much of Kate that evening. 

I didn't think weddings were such fun. 

The only fun I had at that wedding was in 
talking to Evelyn, who was also one of the 
bridesmaids, or in looking at her — ^for talking 
wasn't Evelyn's strong point. But she was 
beautiful — beautiful, I tell you; a regular heart- 
breaker of that fair type, with wavy hair and 
blue eyes and sort of rounding face and arms 
and body. 

5 
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Evelyn did not have any fortune, but she did 
not need one; and she had a valuable lot of 
relatives who gave her many social opportuni- 
ties. She was rather quiet, and liked to pose, 
but she was not stupid; you felt somehow she 
cotild have talked more and better if she had 
thought it necessary. It was nice to have her 
as a friend; she was so beautiful you felt happy 
and flattered all over to think that such a won- 
derful creature should seem satisfied to be with 
you. 

We watched the crowd, and talked with those 
near us about how well the bride and the 
bridesmaids looked, the wedding trip, and little 
casual things. But the more I watched the 
l^hts and brilliance and beauty of it all — and 
watched Howard watching Kate — the more 
low-spirited I became. 

Finally Evelyn said, jestingly, smiling at me: 

"You look like a mourner instead of a 
wedding guest, Sam; what is the matter?" 

I tried to think of something l^ht to say in 
reply, but couldn't. I felt so serious, so op- 
pressed, so isolated by my lack of money in the 
midst of all this display, so crowded out by 
Howard, who seemed to have everything else 
but Kate and be about to get her, that after a 
6 
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moment I turned and answered slowly and 
stujndly: 

"If I wished to get married, Evelyn, what 
would you advise me to do?" 

Evelyn gasped and stared (or just three 
seconds, then lej^ed, laughing: 

"I'd advise you to look more cheerful. You 
would scare any ffil away if you talked matri- 
mony with such a woeful face." 

"I see," I said, grinning; "I ou^t to at 
least try to look as if I didn't mind. Well, what 
then?" 

"Why, then," Evelyn responded, "go find 
some nice rich girl you like and let her see that 
you are too fine a fdlow for her to miss having." 

"ButsupposeIdon'tlovearich<Hie; couldn't 
I many a poor one?" 

"A pocM" one could not afford to marry you, 
Sam," she returned, looking at me gravely, 
sweetly, with those wonderftjly beautiful eyes, 
appropriating the compliment I had not meant, 
and letting me down as nicely and regretfully as 



Evdyn wasn't so bad, after all. It would be 
rather nice to have such a sweet-voiced, beau- 
tiful creature pouring coffee for you every mOTn- 
ing and looking at you with eyes of loving pos- 
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session. But of course she didn't match up 
mth Kate, not by any means, you understand. 
Kate had more charm, was a winner, cotild get 
in before all the others, beat 'em every time! 
Evelyn was a pretty good second; but only a 
second, after all — decidedly only a second. 

The more I thought about Kate, and the more 
I saw of her, the de^>er in love and the more 
low-spirited I became. I was so blue I felt 
positively sick, for I vms just ste^>ed, soaked, 
in love, and appalled by the display of money 
and my own lack ci it. 

I was then drawing down seventy per month, 
but what was seventy per! That couple was 
gmi^ abroad, and then to housekeeping in their 
own eight-thousand-dollar home, while I had 
just enough money to pay for my summer suit. 

No, Kate's father wasn't rich at all; he had a 
good salary, and they lived in a large rented 
house and managed carefully. But many of 
Kate's friends were rich; that gave her certain 
standards of living, you see. In that society 
the standards of Uving did not vary so much as 
the wealth. 

I got grouchy and talked it over with ^m, 
my room-mate ; I had to talk it over with some 
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"After all, you can't blame men for not 
marrying these days," I said. 

"Who's blaming you?" he asked, with a grin. 

I didn't think that needed an answer, and 
continued in my best speech manner: 

"Marriage is such an expendve luxury that 
few young men, few men tmder thirty, care to 
undertake it. It is easier and more pleasant 
to drift akmg comfortably than to throw away 
three-fourths of your chances in budness and 
life by marrying a selfishly ambitious, extrava- 
gant girl." 

"Are they all — is yours like that?" Jim asked, 
raising his eyebrows. 

"No, of course not," I replied, warmi:^ up, 
"but it takes a fortune to start with, just the 
same. People expect too much, the girls ex- 
pect too much, you get to expecting too much 
yourself and of yotu-setf. Why, I'm not making 
but seventy dollars a month." 

"Plenty of men marry on that, and raise 
families, too," he answered. Jim had a cool, 
disamcerting way of staring at you, and spoke 
in keeping with his look. 

I stared back. "But not of our class," I 
repUed. 

"Classl" he sneered. "Tliat's the trouble. 
9 
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If it were not for your miserable, confounded, 
contemptible pride you might many and be 
happy!" 

That made me angiy at first; he sounded so 
superior. Jim was only a few years older than 
I; and I had felt, down in my secret soul, that 
I was stretching a point when I had said "our" 
class. He didn't swim along even the edges of 
society— he didn't try. 

Afterward I thoi^t a lot about what he had 
said, but couldn't seem to get any comfort out 
ci it. Kate showed she liked me, but she was 
carried away with Janet's wedding, and seemed 
to take it for granted that all weddings had to 
be of that kind— all weddings in which she 
would be interested. She didn't say anything 
like that, of course, but that was tiie imfuession 
she unconsciously gave. 

About this time another little thing happened 
to discourage me. At a party a group of us 
were talking — ^Eate was not in the group, as it 
happened, but the three girls there were all 
close friends of hers — when something was said 
about how much it costs to live tiiese days, and 
one of the men asked: 

"How much ought a newly married couple to 
have to spend, to Kve on?" 
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The mai looked at the girls with interest. 

"Three htindred dollars a. month," said one 
fair young creature done up in a glittering, 
filmy white Paris gown. 

"No, I think two hundred dollars a month 
would do," another girl said, meditatively, a 
trifle imcertainly. 

"Why, I know a young couple that are keep- 
ii^ house, and they spend about three hundred 
a month, and don't live expensively either," 
Miss Paris defended. 

We men laughed and tiuned to the third girl 
for her opinion, but just then the music struck 
up and the group disbanded. 

Don't grki at me in that way! You don't 
know what it means to be in love, sure enough 
in love, with five-hundred -dollars-a-month 
tastes and seventy per as salaryl Blue? I 
was all in. I became so glum that Kate asked 
in wonder what was the trouble, but I didn't 
tdl her, not then. 

You never know where your encouragement 
is coming from, do you? My first ray of hope 
came early in May from a porter at the store, a 
plodding young German who had married a 
Polish girl. 

He was tellii^ me one day, when he got his 
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pay envelope, that he would have to give out 
most^of it that week, couldn't put by much that 
time of his twelve dollars; and I asl^ him how 
much he had saved up. 

"Only about a hundred and fifty dollars," he 
replied. "You see, there's the three children, 
besides my wife and me, and it costs to Uve — 
and sickness, too." 

"Three children! How old are they?" I 
asked. 

"The oldest, he's about three years. I love 
children, love to have 'em about me when I go 
home at night; there's always somethin' to 
tell, and they climb all over me. I woiddn't 
mind havin' a dozen of 'em if I got about 
twenty-five dollars a wedi:!" 

"You're a brave man," was all I said, but 
that setHoe to thinking. Supporting a wife 
and three children and saving money on twelve 
dollars a week! Think of it! And I had sev> 
enty per month to start with. 

It was a rainy day, I remember, but sud- 
denly it seemed bright all about me. I looked 
up to see if the sun had come out; it hadn't; 
the drizzling rain k^t on. But as I thought 
again of Jim's sneering words, "If it were not 
for your miserable, confounded, contemptible 
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pride you m^t many and be haf^yl" I real- 
ized it was a new little hope inside that had 
suddenly made things brighter. I lifted my 
head in an almost chesty way as I dwelt on my 
seventy per, and began to realize the truth of 
the old saying that everything is relative. 

That evening I told Kate all about it. She 
laughed and blushed, and then looked serious. 
I had never told her of Jim's remarks before; 
they seemed to impress her sconewhat, but did 
not absolutely chaise her views. 

"Don't you think weddings are rather too 
elaborate nowadays?" I asked, as a feeler. 

"Possibly, sometimes," she replied; "but a 
bride likes to have things nice, her wedding 
means so much to her. It comes only once, as 
a rule, and she hkes to think about it, and talk 
about 'when I was married' for the rest of her 
life — whenever she can get anybody to listen." 

This line of conversation didn't seem to dieer 
me any. 

"Is that the way all girls feel about it?" I 
asked. 

"Why, yes," Kate answered; "every girl likes 

a pretty wedding. It is half the fun of getting 

married, to pose for weeks as a person of such 

importance — of the greatest importance — and 

2 13 
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to have the fine and pretty things and the 
beautiful wedding, with the bride as star! Yes, 
every girl does wish it, with the lovely presents; 
and you can't blame her, can you?" 

"No," I answered, feebly; "no, of course 
not." 

I really couldn't, for Kate was so pretty and 
sweet and kissable-looldng, I really couldn't 
Uame her at all. But that did not make me 
fed any better. 

I told Jim about it — ^I didn't know what else 
to do — and I felt somehow he had gotten me 
into trouble. He was quiet for a few moments, 
and kept staring at me, before he commenced 
to sneer again. 

"The brides!" he said. "You see the brides 
decked out in all the finery their families can 
or cannot afford — stars, every one; they don't 
mind how much worry and scraping and saving 
and going without afterward thdr fine weddings 
cost. They look beautiful strutting about to- 
day, but — " 
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DO you know that seemed somehow to put 
3 crimp into Kate's attitude, and that 
question stared me in the face as Jim was 
doing. 

"Where are the brides of yesterday?" 

Where are tiiey, sure enough ? Did you ever 
think of that? 

"Where are tiiey?" I kept asking myself, and 
I made some inquiries; I asked Kate, too. 

"Living happily ever after, I suppose," she 
answered, laughij^, "except a few." 

"Seriously," I answered, "tell me what has 
become of all the brides you know who have 
had elaborate weddings within the last five 
years." 

Then Kate considered the matter thought- 
fully for some minutes; she was a sensible girl, 
as I told you, though she did love beautiful, 
costly things and a beautiful, costly time. 
'S 
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" Six or eight of them had considerable money, 
and are living in their own homes," she said, 
slowly, "given by their families. Several mar- 
ried away from here; I don't know exactly how 
they are placed. Several live with their 
fathers and mothers in law; and several are in 
apartments. A dozen I think of are boarding, 
at first-class boarding-houses or in apartment 
hotels." 

"How many of them are saving money and 
getting on?" I asked. "And how many are 
living up to their incomes?" 

"Sam, you are very inquisitive," she replied, 
smiling and twisting her mouth in that kissable 
way. Then, after a moment, she added, ' 'Frank- 
ly, I don't think many of them save anything." 

"No," I responded, "they're too anxious to 
make a show, to live up to their weddings and 
their friends' ideas for them, to show they mar- 
ried well. They'll keep this up so tiiey'll never 
get on, the most of them," I continued, warm- 
ing up; "they'll never get on, but live in apart- 
ments and rented houses and make the best 
■ show they can for twenty years; and what '11 
they have to show for their show at last? Just 
the memory of a little two-by-four show whidi 
even Uieir friends have forgotten!" 
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You see, I was feeling pretty sore; and then, 
too, I wanted Kate to take a sensible view of the 
matter. 

She looked surprised at first, then startled. 

"Why, Sam, you're getting excited over it," 
she said, lightly, though she was thinking some- 
thing more, you could see that. 

"Would you be willing to marry a man who 
hadn't any money," I asked, as casually as I 
could, thou^ my heart was pounding like a 
sledge hammer — so much depended on how die 
took it — "and live in a simple way, a very sim- 
ple way, like that porter I was telling you 
about, to help him get a start and keep it ? Do 
you think you could — c-could love — love any 
man that much?" 

My casual tone got earnest in spite of myself 
b^ore I had finished, and I fotmd there was a 
little catch in my throat. 

She didn't smile; she kept on looking away, 
far away, with a serious expression for a full 
minute, while I thought ihat sledge hammer 
would break a rib. Then she looked at me 
seriously — not unkindly, but very seriously — 
and said, honestly: 

"I shoxdd have to love a man very much to 
be willing to do that." 

>7 
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Her eyes did not tell me any more than her 
words, positively, for sure, but they gave me 
hope. Still, I was afraid to press the matter 
right then, and only said; 

"I supijose you would." 

That ni^t I told Jim. You see, I had to talk 
to somebody — a man just has to when he feels 
as I did. 

When I had finished, Jim matched the creases 
in his trousers, hung them up, then s^d, coolly: 

"Why don't you save up a hundred dollars 
and marry her?" 

I stared at him blankly and silently, com- 
pletely bowled over; it came so sudden, in such 
a mattCT-of-fact way. 

"You may not be anybody's beauty," he 
s^d, "but you're not bad-looking, either, with 
those gray eyes and all that dark curly hair. 
They say a curly-haired man has the best 
chance, anyway, of marrying the girl he wants. 
You're pretty much of a sUm sapling of a figure, 
but you're a first-class hustler, all ri^t — go to 
it and get her! Why don't you?" 

"Why, Jim, I'd like to," I stumbled, "but 
I don't know — I — I — why — " I finally stopped; 
he was looking me over so scornfully I felt too 
small to go on. 
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AK BRIDES OF YESTERDAY? 

Jim looked me over again, then shook his chin 
at me and sneered: 

"I'll tell you why; it's because you're afraid; 
you're a coward; you're afraid of what people 
will say!" 

I k^t quiet and colored up; I could fed my 
face bum. 

"You're not the first man that has lost the 
ight girl," he continued to sneer, "because he 
as afraid <^ what people he cared nothing 
>out would say." 

"No-o," I stammered, "it's not that, exactly; 
d I'm not afraid of the simple life for myseif, 
at for her. Jake's life — the porter's — ^would 
lean work for her, lots of work, and no end of 
oing without; and it's harder for a woman 
/he's always at home. A man can get out and 
iway from it aU, most of his waking-time; but 
. woman lil« that, in that position, is just tied 
lown to it — to cooking, and sweeping, and di^t- 
ig, and washing dishes, over and over again, 
ly in and day out, in a little box of a cottage, 
hink how Jake must live!" 
"Well, what if she should like it?" Jim 
.nswered. "Maybe she'd like it, the home- 
making and baby-nur^g, better than bang 
left out altogether — especially if she liked you 
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better than any of the others. I once knew 
an old lady that lived oS her income — ^Hved 
well, too — ^who said she started that way, doing 
her own work in a little cottage, way down, 
helping her husband lay the foundation of bis 
fortune, before she had any money or fine 
clothes or social, position; and she said: "Those 
days were the happiest of my life — there's 
nothing like it for a young couple! I'd give 
anything to live that over again!' " 

"But," I protested, "maybe I ought to wait 
until I have saved more — wait six or eight years. 
Woiddn't it be better to have her wait for me — 
if she would — instead of asking her to work that 
way?" 

"Wait! Wait!" he said, with that sneer 
of his again, as he got into bis bed. "What 
will she do while she is waiting? She'll call a 
little, and bridge a little, and party a little, and 
fritter around, and wrinkle a little, and strive 
a little, and get more set and simpery!" 

"Shut up, you fool, you!" I said, throwing a 
shoe at him. I hoped it woidd break his nose, 
JDUt he dodged. "She's not that kind." 

Jim turned over cautiously, after I had 
quieted, and, seeing it seemed safe to say 
something more, asked: 
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"Well, what will die do?" 

"What? Why, she'll— she'll— Oh, I don't 
know; what do they all do?" 

"Just what I'm telling you," he snapped back. 

"Well, she would still have possibilities of 
marrying better," I answered. 

"Do you wish her to have them?" Jim asked, 
quickly. 

"No, I don't," I confessed. 

"Yes, there'll be the possibiUty of her marry- 
ing better, and also the possibihty of her not 
marrying at all. Maybe no one else will ac- 
tually ask her; and maybe you'U find somebody 
else you prefer, or think you had better many 
even if you don't prefer. Then where would 
she be? A nice old maid, a nice lonely old maid, 
without hope and without money. After a 
while she would probably be a wrinkled old 
maid of sixty, sitting around in a boarding- 
house, holding her hands if she couldn't get 
work, with a woman's greatest hope gone — 
trying to find some substitute for the life she 
had missed." 

The way Jim said that wasn't sneering; it 
was as if he were looking at somebody and 
describing her, feeling sorry de^ down in his 
heart as he ^K>lffi. 
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"Anything's better than that," I said. 

"It isn't manyii^ young that's foolish," Jim 
continued; "it's marrying young and putting 
on old style." 

"But, Jim, it would take her away from her 
firiends and her circle," I protested. 

"Yes, it would, for a time, for some years, 
until you get started. But it would mean a 
solid foundation, and, later, living in her own 
nice home among her friends." 

Then Jim turned over and went to sleep. 

But I didn't sleep, not for hours. I couldn't 
seem to get the comfort out of Jim's talk that he 
wished. Who was I, to ask this of Kate? It 
seemed impertinent. Now, if she had been a 
girl less fine — but Kate was the finest, the 
sweetest, the best of them all, you imderstand. 

I not only thought about Jim's talk half that 
ni^t and dreamed about it the other half, but 
I didn't think of much else the next few days. 

I wished to talk it over with Kate, but 
couldn't seem to get the courage to do it. That 
kept up for a week; finally I began again with 
Jim one morning, as we shaved : 

"I have thou^t over what you said, Jim, 
and wished to make Kate see it as you do; but 
I just haven't been able to bring myself to the 
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point of actually asking her to degrade herself 
by such work and living." 

"Degrade!" Jim soeered. "Sam, I'm ashamed 
of you." 

"I mean it," I readied, doggedly. 

He did not say anything for a minute, then 
remarked, as he took apart and washed his 
salety razor: 

"I once knew a young fellow who took a 
course in law while he was holding down a 
seventy-five-doUar booklreeping job, living at 
home and doing society. When he had finished, 
I asked him if he was going to practise. 'I 
don't know,* he said; 'they teU me a fellow 
does not make more than four hundred dollars 
the first year he practises law, and a man can't 
be a gentleman on that!' 'A man can be a 
gentleman on ten dollars a month, but he can't 
be a society man,' I told him. Do you get 
me?" 

I nodded; and Jim went on down to break- 
fast without another word. 

Jim's ideas sounded reasonable while he was 
talking, but they didn't put enough ginger into 
me to make me open negotiations with Kate 
at once. 

However, a few days after that Kate and 
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I were both at a dinner which Mary Lula gave 
for an Atlanta girl. It was a pretty dinner, witii 
eight couples. 

Mary Lula was one cd our set, a conven- 
tionalized, harum-scarum, small and pretty girl 
whom everybody liked in a casual way. She 
had quick, searching black ^es that saw every- 
thing within range, was full of fun, vivadous, 
impetuous, and a good tennis-player. 

Our hostess had arranged the escorts, and 
Howard brought Kate, while I fell to the lot 
of Evelyn. 

When we had all gotten there and the men 
were in their dressing-room laying aside coats, 
washing hands, cleaning finger nails once more, 
taking final looks in the mirrors, giving final 
pats to thdr hair, and standing about smok- 
ing cigarettes, Bennet looked at Howard, as 
he stood there a beautifully handsome Uving 
fashion plate, and remarked: 

"Look at him, boys, the perfect spedmeni 
No wonder we are not in the running, Howard, 
when you are around. No wonder the girls 
glance at us and worship you. Are you en- 
gaged yet?" 

Howard smiled his faultless smile, so pleased 
this time it forgot to be superior, and invol- 
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untarily glanced into the mirror over the mantel 
as he said: 

"No, not yet; but it will be moonlight goiog 
home." 

That was all; but the glow in his dark eyes 
and expectant rii^ in his voice were significant. 
And he had brought Katel I tell you, that 
gave me a jolt! 

Bennet and two or three others who heard 
raised their eyebrows, glanced at each other, and 
smiled; then Bennet relied: 

"Well, tiiat sounds confident; but I suppose 
if any one could feel confident you might. 
Whom did you bring, Howard?" 

But Howard only shook his head, with a 
quick sidelong glance at me, and answered, 
lightly, "I'm not making an announcement — 
yet!" at which Bennet laughed again, and we 
all followed the lead of one of the men toward the 
door, to join the girls and go down to the rooms 
below. 

So he was going to propose on the way home, 
and Kate would be engaged before I had any 
further chance! That thought made me hot 
and at^ry; I wished to fight somebody. 

As I looked over at Kate — clear-eyed, pink- 
cheeked, white teeth showing as she laughed, 
95 
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looking her best in a black-and-pink, jewel- 
trimmed dinner gown-^ny ai^er sank down 
into despair. What chance had I and my little 
salary with this fair creature, when the ei^^t, 
endowed, ready-moneyed Howard stood offering 
at her other elbow? 

Then there surged back up in me some of my 
fighting blood. I would have her, I determined ; 
I would fight for her, work and win for her. 
I loved her, and would make her love me so 
she couldn't many Howard or Einy other man 
but me. 

Perhaps a little of that showed in my face; 
fco* just then Kate glanced up and saw me 
standing apart, looking steadily at her, and 
started slightly before recovering herself and 
beckoning me over with a smile: 

"Good evening, Sam; I'm so glad to see you; 
but you mustn't, you really must not, stand 
around looking so solemn. Mary Lula's guest 
will think you are sorry she has come or else 
sorry you have. Come over here with all your 
little stock speeches, and msike her happy." 

"I am not sure that I can make anybody 
liappy," I replied, "but here's your obedient 
Uttle Try; lead the way." 

So I pocketed my determination, gathered up 
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my wits, and jcnned with Kate the gioi^ about 
tbe guest. But I knew the time was short, and 
an between the Httle speeches and answers kcfit 
dully wonderii^ how I was going to manage to 
get Kate cfi to herself for a few minutes after 
rfintuT - in order to arrange an engagement — a 
thing that had been wo rr yi ng my mind and 
heart for the past a^t months, a simple little 
thing Hke that — before Howard had his turn. 
I did not see how I was going to manage it. 

Then Maiy Lola shuffled her guests again, 
would not allow the men to take in to dinner the 
girls they brot^t. said the girls would get 
tired talking to the same men all evening. I 
was allotted to Brains, which ordinarily would 
have made any dinner easy and pleasant. 

No, that wasn't her real name, of coarse. 
Her name was Mary, too; but she had a head 
on her, lots of sense, and read a lot, so every- 
body called her "Brains." She was freckled 
and not very good-lookii%, but she wasn't so 
bad-looking, either. Her gray eyes, with black 
brows and lashes, set ofi her face somehow, and 
she had a jolly little laugh. 

But even Brains seemed in the way this time ; 

I wished to be alone, to think. How could I 

arrange to propose first, tnaUx Kate accept me, 

a? 
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beat Howard to it — how could I possibly do 
that? 

I was abstractedly thinking of this while we 
were finding our places when suddenly I dis- 
(X)vered that Kate and Bennet were placed at 
my other side, while Howard was given the 
guest of honor at the end of the table. 

Of course, I liked being right by Kate, with 
Howard away. But if you've ever been through 
this sort of thing yourself I guess you can under- 
stand that I wished Kate were away, too, clear 
away, and I had time to think. It made me 
nervous and shaky to be so near her, accident- 
ally touching elbows once or twice ; it made me 
feel so I couldn't think — oh, you know what I 
mean! 

And yet, try as I would, I couldn't seem to 
keep my eyes away from Kate, although I 
knew I ought to be looking at Brains; and 
I kept thinking so through the oyster and 
fish courses that I couldn't talk to either of 
them. 

Finally Brains said: "Sam, please talk to me 
a little; the others are noticing your neglect. 
I am sorry I'm here; I didn't really ask Mary 
Lula to put me here, she did it out of the 
kindness of her heart. Don't let her see how 
38 
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neglected I am; it's embarrassing." And she 
laughed that jolly little laugh. 

"I'm sorry I'm so stupid," I answered, wak- 
ing up, "but I just can't help iti I appreciate 
how lucky I am, and all Mary Lula's kindness, 
but I have something on my mind." 

"Dear me! I'm sorry for you; I've never 
seen you quite Uke this before," she replied. 

She wasn't bad to talk to, not a bit; but how 
can a fellow talk when he is thinking about an 
affair of a lifetime? However, for a while after 
that I managed to ke^ looking her way, and 
let her do some talking, putting in an occasional 
"Yes" or "No." 

But by the time we had reached the salad I 
had gotten so worked up over my not having 
any chance and the certainty erf Howard's pro- 
posing as he took her home that I turned to 
Kate and began — 
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"IXATE," I said, "I wish to ask you some- 

l\. thing; now don't look scared, don't let 
the others suspect what we are talking about — 
will you marry me?" 

Kate dropped her fork, and it rattled against 
her plate, as she looked at me in silence for a 
moment. I had waited so long; and even a 
bright girl doesn't always know just when a 
man is going to propose — if he doesn't know 
himself. 

"Will you?" I repeated, in a low tone, earn- 
estly, rather fiercely, I'm afraid. 

Kate flushed and looked as embarrassed as 
possible; but she picked up her fork cahnly and 
said, cooUy: 

"No, thank you." 

Instantly I grew hot and cold all over, and 
felt a succession of nervous spinal quivers, until 
the waiter touched my elbow and I realized she 
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had been speakmg to him, declining any more 
of the proffered cheese. 

Then I looked at her again intently, and, al- 
though her hand shook, she managed to say, 
laughingly — ^to gain time, I thoi^ht — glancing 
at me out of the comer of her eye: 

"Why should I?" 

"Because I love you," I replied, command- 
ingly, feeling a good deal like the cave man with 
his stick as Z happened to look at Howard at 
the end of the table. 

' ' How flattaing ! And how fierce ! But, my 
dear boy, that is no reason at all — at least, not 
enough of one; for there are others." And she 
smiled the smile of the despot, sure of his 
throne. 

ITiat was a crusher; yet I noticed she was 
unconsciously picking her salad to pieces and 
piling it up at the other side of her plate, and 
her hand still shook. 

"But I love you most of all; I'm sure I do," 
I answered, rather too loud, for Kate laughed 
a littie as I spoke, to cover it. Still, she did 
not seem displeased. 

"You say you do; is that your only reason?" 

"Do you — tell me — " 

"HushI Brains will hear; they are noticing 
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us; Howard is locddng," she murmured, adding 
another little rippling laugh that was meant for 
protection and to throw the others oflE the scent. 

I managed to talk to Brains a little, then; but 
when the coffee was brotight I turned again to 
Kate and said in my lowest tones — but she 
heard: 

"You haven't answered my question. Tell 
me — ^won't you marry me?" 

Kate looked scared and worried, if not dis- 
pleased, and murmured back: 

"Oh. you awful man! Do keep quiet, I tell 
you; I won't have all the table listening to sudi 
things!" 

"But will you marry me? Say you will, and 
I'll keep quiet," I replied. 

Kate frowned this time, immistakably, al- 
though Howard was looking: 
I. "I will tell you later," she said, icily; but she 
did not say "No." 

"When?" I pressed. 

"Within a week; now do be quiet," ^e 
nearly growled (if Kate could ever growl!), and 
distinctly turned her shoulder at me as she' 
commenced talking again to Bennet. 

Howard took her home, and it was moonlight, 
and he did propose; I know those facts. 
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I never learned ^cactly what he said, nor all 
of what she said, but I know she told h i m she 
must have time to think, that she would give 
hirn his answer within a week. 

Howard knew of my devotion all winter, and 
I think he must have suspected our conversa* 
tion at dinner was not entirely frivolous. I 
t.h iTi V he asked : 

"Do you wish a week in which to make or 
to break another engagement?" It was some- 
thing like that. 

But Kate only laughed at him, and said in her 
sweetest teasii^ tone, half loving, half indif- 
ferent: 

"Don't be too inquisitive! What you don't 
know doesn't hurt you!" 

Howard and I were ordinarily friendly 
enough, and he told me that himself — ^long 
afterward. 

llie week after that dinner was the hardest 
of my life — br, at least, I thought it was ; the sus- 
pense, the anxiety, and the helplessness of it 
were enougji to t(Mlrare any one. 

I used to call up Kate evray day and ask her if 
she had decided, if I mig^t not come out; and 
each time she would answer, sweetly but firmly : 

"No, not yet; don't call this evening." 
33 
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The second day of that week of bad days I 
happened to meet Howard on the street. He 
looked at me suspiciously, but made a pcnnt of 
stopping and chatting a little. Finally he said, 
as casually as he could : 

"Sam, are you engaged?" 

"No," I answered. "Are you?" 
' "No," he replied;'then we looked into each 
other's eyes knowingly and grinned. 

Each day after that for the next four days we 
made a point of incidentally meeting, and each 
time managed to get in the questions: 

"Are you engaged?" 

"No, are you?" 

We each felt somewhat of a fool in asking, but 
that seemed better than to be kept danglii^ 
in constant uncertainty. 

Every day I grew more and more discouraged ; 
I didn't know a man could get so discouraged as 
I became by the fifth day. 

I didn't feel like talking to Jim about it, 
either; he couldn't help then — it was up to 
Kate. Of course, he noticed. 

"What's eating you, Sam?" he asked. 

"Nothing," I rephed. 

"Want a doctor?" 

"No." 

34 
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Then he stared at me again, whistled softly, 
and let me alone. Jim has lots of sense. 

If Howard hadn't been such a decent chap it 
woiddn't have been so bad; but what chance 
had I, what chance ought I to have had, against 
him and all his money? O Lord, the pain of 
those days I 

On the axth day when I 'phoned out to Kate 
and she answered, so sweetly and regretfully, 
"No, not yet; don't call this evening," I got 
mad. 

"Well, I'm coming anyway!" I shouted back, 
and hung up the receiver. 

I just couldn't stand it any longer, and it 
seemed to me sort of trifling, anyhow. If a 
girl couldn't make up her mind in six days, 
when she had had all those months of warning 
beforehand, she didn't have much mind, I 
thou^t. I knew Kate did have mind; and I 
didn't propose to be strung along, dangling in 
the air by my thumbs in tjiis fashion, any 
lot^er. 

She didn't have me turned away from the 
door; but she kept me waiting for fully ten 
minutes before she came down, and then looked 
very solemn and dignified, if not frigid. 

"Kate, if you love me enough to marry me 
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you oug^t to know it by this time, and if you 
don't I want to know it, " I commenced, wittumt 
preliminary greeting. 

She gasped, locked startled, and somehow 
half conquered and happy, as if she enjoyed 
having her breath taken away hy the determina- 
tion of the man who loved her. Then: 

"I have been trying to decide," she replied, 
with dignity, but defensively. 

"Well, I am tired of this fool^hness; you 
have got to decide now— let me have your 
aiKwer now!" I demanded. 

The idea of her trifling in this way with a full- 
grown man, six feet tall and an ex-ballplayer. 

Kate looked at me as if she thought my man- 
ner brutal but liked it. 

"How can I?" she murmured. 

Then I commenced, let mysdf out with all 
the earnestness and force I felt, tried to make 
her see how much I loved her, to make her 
understand that I loved her enough and be- 
lieved in her enough to ask her to marry me now 
and share in poverty and work and getting a 
start. 

"It's poverty, Kate," I told her, frankly. 
"We may as well face that; but it is not hope- 
less poverty. It is poverty with & saving mar- 
36 
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gill, a spring to it, that picks you up and gives 
you hope and shoots you forward — see?" 

I suppose I said it rather tensely; perhaps 
I held her hand and squeezed it hard. At any 
rate, she looked up at me with the brightest, 
bravest, deepest, loving look you ever saw, out 
of eyes that glowed and glistened — I remember 
that. 

"You know how I love you," I continued, 
presently. ' 'Are you willing to try it that way ?" 

"I am trying to think," she replied. 

"Don't do it if you do not love me, Kate; 
it would be unbearable for each of us." 

"I know it; that's why I am so careful. I 
would marry you Ln a minute if we were going 
to have an eight-bridesmaid wedding, a trip to 
Europe, and a two-servant establishment on 
our return. I should not hesitate then, for I 
am sure I love you that much. But a little 
three-room cottage in a working-class neighbor- 
hood, and all my own work! What will people 
say?" 

"That's just it; if it weren't for people's 
saying we could go ahead, act sensibly, do as 
we please, and be happy." 

She was silent a few minutes, thinking; then 
she asked again: 
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"What would they say, Sam?" 

"I suppose they would say I was an incon- 
siderate brute," I answered, bluntiy. 

"You're not!" she exclaimed, indignantly. 

"And your friends would probably say: 
"ITiey must be dreadfully poor! How badly 
she married, poor girl ! She certainly has a hard 
time — she had much better have stayed single !' " 

"Thsy sha'n't say anything of the kind; it's 
none of their aSair !' ' Kate responded with snap- 
ping eyes and red cheeks. 

ITien I knew I had my partner and — Oh 
well, you know I kissed her. 

After that Kate and I talked it all over 
thoughtfully. Having once decided, she went 
into it whole-heartedly, planning out details 
even more enthusiastically than I. The only 
further hesitation was when she thought of her 
younger sister. 

"There's Nell. What will be the effect upon 
her? She will be a debutante this winter, you 
know." 

"It ought to help Nell," I said. "When the 
fellows see that her charming sister is so sensible, 
willing to marry a poor man and help him 
along, she will have half a dozen proposals the 
first winter." 
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"Six, perhaps, but all poor ones — not dis- 
paragmg you at all, Sam," she replied, half 
earnestly, half roguishly. 

I flushed — I couldn't help it; and she looked 
sorry. 

"Well, it won't scare any rich ones away, I 
tell you;" I answered; "and it will give her the 
pidc of the poor ones worth having, who will 
eventually amount to something. It will give 
her, too, a much better chance of getting a good, 
clean fellow. Those others wouldn't be willing 
to deny themselves, and work and live as we 
shall have to. There — ^you've made me say 
it!" 

She did not reply immediately, but she 
looked more satisfied and happy. 

We did a lot of planning the next few days — 
decided we would get a twelve-dollar-a-month 
cottage, furnish it with the one hundred dollars 
I could save by October, have the simplest pos- 
sible little home wedding and trip, and settle 
down to Uve the simplest of simple lives. Kate 
was aU enthusiasm now, but when we broke the 
plan to her parents they did not share it. 

Her mother was surprised, distressed. She 
let me know that she thought me a nice enough 
boy, but that this was all foolishness, and she 
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expected Kate to do much better. Howard was 
the old lady's choice, and I couldn't exactly 
blame her. She was nice about it, but strong 
in her opposition to poverty and me. 

The old gentleman at first blustered and 
fretted, too, thoiigh he didn't have any money 
himself except a salary. Then he indsted, if 
we were going to marry anyway, that we take a 
room in the third story and Uve with him — ^we 
to pay board if we wished, but Uve in some com- 
fort and style with him. 

When I told him no, that we thougjit young 
persons ought to go off by themselves and work 
out thdr own fortune according to thdr own 
income, he looked at me with an imexpected 
expression of something like affection or admira- 
tion, sudd^y slapped me on the back, and said, 
heartily: 

"You're right, Sam! Go to it, young fellow. 
I'm for you!" 

The old lady came round after that, though 
with many sighs and much regret, and she even 
consented to Kate's plans for a simple trousseau 
and a quiet home wedding. I beUeve she gave 
her consent the more readily because she 
realized opposition was useless, and because 
she had a debutante daughter on her hands; and 
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I think the old man felt really quite relieved by 
the way things had turned out. 

Next came the question of an engagement 
ring. It bothered me considerably, and after 
thinking about it two days I consulted Jim. 

"It will take all the money I'm saving to 
furnish the cottage," I told him, "and more, 
too, to get the right sort of ring. What ought 
I do about it?" 

"Do?" he said, gruffly. "Why, you fool, 
you, do without!" and he slammed the door as 
he left the room. 

"Do without!" Do without an engagement 
ring — could I ask that of Kate? I expected her 
to do without a good many things latCT, it is 
true — vaguely expected it; but it had not 
definitely occurred to me it would be possible 
to. have her begin with the ring. 

I thought about it all that day, and finally 
concluded one of three things was necessary — 
doing without the furniture for the cottage, 
doing without the ring, or buying one or the 
other on the instalment plan. Of course, post- 
poning otu" wedding did not occur to me as 
necessary or even possible. 

I finally submitted the matter to Kate. She 

was visibly shodced, I could see that, but game. 
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It had not entered her head that she would not 
get a ring, though possibly she had thought of 
it as smaller than Janet's. However, after a 
very serious silence she gulped, just once, and 
said, with a wonderful careless brightness: 

"Why, an engagement ring would be absurd 
when we are setting the style in simple weddings, 
utterly absm-d! It would be positively bad 
taste, Sam. We'U have a plain gold wedding- 
ring — that's enough. And, whatever we do, we 
will not go into debt!" 

I tell you she's a thcnxmghbred! 

How did Howard take it? Hard, very hard. 
He was so cut up that he took to poetry, poor 
chap; yes, he actually did. Funny how grief 
will aflfect some people! He always was strong 
on poetry, anyway, quotii^ it to the girls — 
looking big-^ed and handsome and serious — 
and they seemed to like it. He mourned and 
sighed around openly for two weeks. Perhaps 
he would not have shown it so much if he 
had had more to do, but his work in the 
insurance business didn't amount to much — ^he 
financed it, and had influence and a wen-king 
partner. 

He begged Kate to reconsider, and wrote her 
two OT three poems, but she would not show 
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them to me. She burned them up — seemed to 
think that was the kindest thing to do. 

But he wrote another which he let Mary Lula 
see, and which she showed to a few of us. 
Howard did not seem to mind — it was ten'days 
after his f ailtire to be chosen — and he seemed to 
take a half-dispassionate, impersonal, melan- 
choly view of his fate, and to think he had done 
a rather neat thing in the verses. 

He called the lines "Desolation," but Mary 
Lula styled them — 

THE DIRGE OF THE ALSO-RAN 

She loves me, for she tcdd me so! 
But, ah! what turns my bliss to woe 
Is that she loves not only me. 
But also others — ^two or three — 
And one she loves far more than mel 
Don't try to comfort— this I know: 
Because — because — she told me so! 

To think of Kate's refusal having that effect 
upon a man! I certainly am glad Kate did not 
refuse me. 

However, Evelyn didn't seem to think the 
dirge was funny, though ordinarily she had 
some sense of humor, too; wasn't that strange? 

By the end of August Kate and I were having 
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all sorts of fun plaiming the simple life, had 
entered into the spirit of the thing and grown 
more and more enthusiastic. Althou^ Kate 
had always had — and has yet — the strictest re- 
gard for the proprieties, she seemed to look for- 
ward with pleasure to shocking people with our 
plans. She would not sidestep at all. When, 
in discussing at this time the simplest possible 
wedding, I suggested, half in jest, "Let's elope." 

"No," she answered, firmly, "that's not nice," 
and added, "it would be cowardly, too." 

"You mean it would seem as if we were afraid 
people would think us poor instead of sensible?" 

"Yes, that's just it." 

Really, though neither of us would confess it 
then, we were more afraid because we were 
poor. 

Yet Kate was game, the gamest Uttle soul you 
ever saw, and seemed to take the keenest de- 
light in planning with me the simplest possible 
scale of living — a Uttle cottage, no servant, and 
all that — a Uving on fifty dollars a montii, which 
would enable us to save sometiiing from the 
start. 

It all sotmded attractive and easy as we dis- 
closed it at Kate's home, with Kate in a beauti- 
ful evening gown, her cheeks glowing, her eyes 
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sparkling, and the candle Ughts reflected softly 
in the mirrors and polished old mahogany, with 
the spacious room as a setting. Even the 
homeliest details took on a different aspect, and 
the most careful, petty calculations seemed part 
of a great hoUday lark; can't you understand 
what I mean? 

I bad gotten used to the idea of the simple 
life, of the idealized simple life perhaps, and was 
feeling quite happy over it — over that and the 
raise in my salary to eighty dollars — when one 
day about the first of September I had a serious 
jolt, one that bounced me so high I came down 
all in a heap. That was — 
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I WAS going in Second Street about noon, 
when I met little Job Rickey, whom I had 
not seen for months. 

I had never known him well, but had met 
him at the store — ^he had been a sort of errand 
boy there once — a small, dark fellow about 
twenty years old, with a slow nasal manner of 
talking and slow movements. 

He was shuffling out the street, looking 
raveled and creasy and threadbare and whipped. 

"Hello, Job!" I said, and he stopped with a 
sort of sheepish friendly grin; "I haven't seen 
you for a long time; what axe you doing out 
here?" 

"I'm goin' to dinner," he replied. 

"Do you live out here?" 

"Naw, I live down on America Street" — 
which was really a broad alley — "but I'm goin' 
out to my maw's to dinner." 
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"Live on America Street?" I repeated, 
puzzled. 

"Yass; I'm ma'ied; didn't you know I was 
ma led?" 

"Why, no; it'hen did you marry?" 

"Last summer. Yass, we're keeping house 
down on America Street." 

"What are you doing now, Job?" 

"Drivin' for Jeffries and I&llogg." 

"Get good wages?" 

"Nine dollars a week." 

"So you're m arried. How did you happen 
to get married. Job?" I asked. 

"Well, I think it was out of curiosity more'n 
anything else." 

" Curiosity f" 

"Yass; I was goin' with a girl, and her aunt 
said, 'Job, why don't you and Sally get ma'ied?' 
An' we did. But, oh, I wish I hadn't now! 
Ma'ied life ain't what you might tiiink it is." 

With that ringing in my ears, I confess I had 
scmie misgivings about dmple married life. 
But I did not tell Kate then, did not tell her 
about it until more than a year after we were 
married. I was only skittish, scared; I didn't 
really wish to back out. 

Soon after this we were asl^ to a small 
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affair at Evelyn's, given for her guest. We 
knew that most of our inner set would be there, 
and Elate proposed that we announce the date 
we had chosen for our wedding, October 37th, 
and our plans. 

"We will make the simple lite so attractive 
that the others will all be wishing to follow suit; 
we will set the style in simple weddings, Sam." 

In spite of all her gay independence, I be- 
lieve that down in her heart, way down, she 
wished support, too; the approval if not ad- 
miration of her own circle of friends. 

Of course Howard was there; he seemed now 
to be always where Evelyn was, to have re- 
covered completely from his attack of Kate- 
worship. 

Kate was very sweet about it, seemed sweetly 
indifferent as to his present and future; but I 
don't bdieve she thought it to his credit to 
recover so soon and so completely, though of 
course she never said anything like that, even 
to me. It's funny how the loudest mourners 
are the soonest comforted, isn't it? 

Brains and Mary Lula, and Beimet and 
Jeffrey, were also "among those present." 

Bennet was a nice clean fellow, full of energy 

and push, always looking out for a chance. He 
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was a city salesman then at twenty-three, and 
making mighty good. In the evenings he 
devot^ himself to Brains. 

Jeffrey we usually called "Dago," because 
he sang and looked like a sad hero &om grand 
c^)eTa. He certainly did sing love songs well, 
sang more to Mary Lula than to any one else, 
though all the girls liked to be sung to, and he 
enjoyed the admiring praise of them all. He 
drew down a moderate salary in a railroad office, 
but the additional from a church choir helped 
him to do society. 

When we announced the date chosen for our 
wedding, they were full of interest and enthu- 
siasm, while they involuntarily looked for the 
missing ring. 

I colored up a little at that; Dago said after- 
ward I got as red as a signal flag, but that 
wasn't so. 

Kate didn't get red, she just blushed prettily, 
as she saw a dozen eyes looking for the ring; 
then she held up her hands, ringless, and said: 

"Look, this is the latest style, no ring! 
When Sam spoke of a ring I said I wouldn't 
have one; for, hsten, we are going to set the 
fashion in our set for simple weddings and the 
simple life; isn't that fine?" 
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Tlie way she said it, with so much enthu^asm. 
and a snule that lit up her face, made it seem 
the jcdliest thing in the world — ^to me. 

The others were surprised, dumfounded, for a 
half minute. They were shoc]^ and couldn't 
understand jt; Kate had always been noted for 
having everything nice and stylish — clothes and 
dinners and parties, everything. 

Mary Lula was the first to speak. 

"The simple life?" she said; "dear me, what 
is the ample life?" 

"Why, it's love in a cottage, a twelve-dollar 
cottage; and I'm going to do the cooking!" 
Kate answered, with increasing independence, 
not hesitating now, but as if she dehghted in 
shocking them. 

If so, she had cause for deUght. Her guests 
loolffid at one another in dismay; they seemed 
to try to look as if they thought it wotild be 
nice, but they were appalled, simply appalled. 
The idea of Kate marrying that way, and going 
to live, to work, in a cottage — ^they couldn't 
understand it. 

They leaned forward, and Evelyn's pretty 
forehead puckered as she gasped: 

"You don't really mean it?" 

"Of course I mean it; you must~all come out 
so 
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,and have stxae of my cooking; I'm beginning 
already to leain how," Kate answered. 

"Poor Sam!" Bemiet and Howard said to- 
gether, while Dago murmured to Brains stand- 
ing by him, 

"The ampleton life!" He thoi^t I could 
not hear, but I was at her other side, and was 
all keyed up to see how they were goii^ to 
take it. 

BratEis frowned at him, and said aloud: 

"How daring! It's splendid; but you are 
very brave, botii of you. I don't know which 
is the t»Bver, Kate, you or Sam." 

"Yes, we are going to found our fortune by 
saving at the start," I answered. "I am gcnng 
to furnish provisions, bring in the coal, build 
fires, and be a humble, honest citizen." 

"What a change!" Bennet mocked, rolling 
his eyes; and Mary Lula said, flippantly: 

"We'll come out, Kate, but after dinner is 
over; we'll help you wash the dishes." 

At that we all laughed, and then discussed 
more of the details. By the time we had 
gotten through, the men all looked interested, 
and the girls too; and Kate had hopes of two 
more simple weddii^ before the winter was 
over. 
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By the next afternoon most of our acquain- 
tances knew OUT plans, and they seemed to de- 
light in coming from all sides to congratidate 
or tease en- jeer at us. Some old men who 
started in that way themselves, who had no 
single daughters or were able to give them 
homes when they married, said we were planning 
the sensible thing, quite the sensible thing, and 
tried to encourage vis; but many of our friends 
seemed to think we were very foolish, were 
making a great mistake, that we really ought 
to wait and choose other partners. 

Do you know all this criticism seemed to draw 
Kate and me closer together? Then too, as I 
said, she was a spirited soul, and seemed to de- 
light in shocking people by her attitude toward 
povCTty and the simple life — as if poverty were 
an interesting and noble thing, inst^td of 
something degrading, to be ashamed of. 

She would sit up and discuss our plans for 
furnishing the cottage on less than a hundred 
dollars — ^f or we were going to try to save some of 
that hundred for a little trip — and consult her 
wealthy friends as to the best places for bar- 
gains; tell of her success in learning to cook, 
and offer to teach them when they came to 
see her. She didn't actually say much about 
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false pride and snobbishness being un-American, 
but somehow she managed to trot out poverty 
and make it seem a ' good-looking winner, 
despite all its hardships and deprivations. 
She was a wonder for a "two-year-old.'! 

Within a week after that evening at Evelyn's, 
fcamal announcement was made of her engage- 
ment to Howard, with October 30th set as the 
date for the wedding, jt^t three days after oars; 
Now what do you think of that? What do 
you think of that? 

When you knew Howard and Evelyn, and 
saw that beautiful heart-breaker full of gentle 
consolation sympathizing with him, you knew 
what was sure to come; and soon, too. 

But I confess I was a Uttle shocked — I think 
Kate was both shodsd and indignant, though 
I never could get her to show it — at the soonness 
of it, and the date just after our own wedding, 
when they knew we would be away on our 
trip. 

Two days before the formal announcement 
Evelyn came to Kate and told her first of all, 
in a sweet voice, subduedly happy, but with a 
triiunphant ^eam in her eye — even Kate ac- 
knowledged that when I quizzed her. 

"And Kate, dear, you and Sam must be sure 
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to come and sit at the bride's table; it will be 
almost lilK a double wedding, won't it?" 

"Hardly, I think," Kate answered, laughing. 
"We are going to have a simple Kttle wedding, 
and will be away on our trip on the 30th; but 
thank you so mudi for asking us. It will be 
very grand, wiU it not?" 

"Ten bridesmaids; I think it will be pretty," 
Evelyn answered, modestly. "I do wish things 
nice, for Howard's sake as well as my own," 

Poor Kate had all that to think about, as we 
planned for our cheap little wedding and cheap 
little home. 

I felt so sorry for her I didn't know what to 
do, but she wouldn't let me show it — grew in- 
dignant and laughin^y scornful at any sug- 
gestion of commiseration. I tell you she was 
game ! She never even flinched — ^was the gamest 
little sweetheart, the finest girl you ever saw! 

Small cottages in good locations are not 
always easy to get, and I decided we had better 
look around for one some weeks in advance. 
We found there were not many choice ones to 
be had at twelve dollars per month, the sum 
we had fixed as our limit, and none with a 
bathroom. 

I weakened a little at that, and was willing 
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to stretch a point and go eighteen or twenty 
dollars for a bathroom with conveniences, on 
Kate's account; but she wouldn't hear to it — 
didn't I ten you she was garnet 

"No," she said, "thousands of families Uve 
without bathrooms, and most of the country 
people do; we can do without one just as well as 
they can. We'll have a sink in the kitchen, that 
will help immensely; but we won't commenra 
increasing ova scale of living at the beginning 
half as much again by demanding the luxury 
of a bathroom. The seventy-five or one htm- 
dred dollars a year we can save in that way will 
pay for our coal and lights and scnue other 
little things." 

Hiat cott£^ without the bath was the kind 
we took, too; any married man could tell you 
that. Of course it wasn't as convenient, but 
people can keep just as clean without a bath- 
room; a screen and a bucket of water and a 
sponge are fine. 

We discussed a Uttle apartment of two or 
three rooms without many conveniences; but 
both of us dedded the cottage would be more 
private and homelike, and would be much nicer 
in summer-time. Our cottage might be small 
and insignificantly placed, but it would be 
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our. establishment, our home, in the way that 
two or three rooms in an old building could never 
be. 

We had a time looking for the cottage. Kate 
was liie gamest little sweetheart you ever saw — 
have I told you that before? She stuck to 
our determinatictti not to pay more than twelve 
dollars a month, even after she saw the speci- 
mens offered us at that price. 

Kate always read the rent ads befco^ she read 
the society notes, and made a list each day to 
show me. We looked at a number of uine- 
doUar, ten-dollar, eleven-dollar, and twelve- 
dollar cottages, scattered over half the city, 
and tried to pick the least imdesirable. 

Some of them were hopelessly placed in re- 
mote factory districts; some were in run-down, 
questionable nei^borhoods. Five were in 
Butchertown, three in Limerick, and four were 
bounded by the Afro-American settlement. 
The cheap ones that sounded best in the ad- 
vertisanaits seemed hopelessly placed. We 
learned more of the city while we were looking 
for that cottage than we had ever known before. 

One had not been painted for years; another 

was minus part of the front fence. Another 

was half of a double cottage, and on the other 
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side they kept a pig and a goat. In one place 
the only water was from a dstem that needed 
cleaning, with enough coal soot to make the 
water a dark gray; you were supposed to go to 
the pump at the comer for drinking-water. 
I remember that was advertised as a special 
bargain at nine dollars; Kate had found the 
advertisement, and had shown it to me with 
great glee. 

One of the eleven-dollar cottages had both 
a hydrant in the yard and a sink in the kitchen, 
but it was built with very little foundation, 
almost on the ground, and the cellar had two 
feet of water in it. 

ThCTe were four new cottages of three rooms 
each, with sink in the kitchen, water furnished, 
advertised at nine dollars eadi per month, 
on Phcenix Avenue. We felt ihat here at last 
we had found the bai^ain we wexe looking for, 
fresh and new and splendid for the money, 
and on an avenue! It is true neither erf us 
had ever heard of "Phcenix Avenue"; we were 
rather shocked and crestfallen when we con- 
sulted our dty directory, and found it was 
the name for three squares of a nice, brick- 
paved alley in the southern section of the dty. 

However, we kept on looking, and before 
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the month was out discovered what we con- 
sidered a great find. It was a good, sound 
frame cottage of three rooms and summer 
kitchen, with a sink in the third room, water 
furnished, tm a lot twenty-five by one himdred 
and fifty feet, on a respectable side street, not 
far from a car line on a main thoroughfare 
which farther in was a fashionable residence 
street. It is true the house needed painting, 
inside and out, and needed paper; but it did 
not look shabby, only weatiiar-beaten. 

It was not a neighborhood in which there 
were many of our friaids; in fact, at first we 
thought we didn't know anybody living along 
there. It was a cottage neighborhood, re- 
spectable, rather self-respecting, but far re- 
moved from "style." Most of the men living 
there were mechsinics, trolley-car motormen and 
conductcffs, and skilled and unskilled workmen 
in the factories a few blocks away. 

Later we found there were living on our square 
the family of an errand boy whom I knew at 
the store, and that of a housemaid whom Kate 
knew, one who worked at the home of Evelyn's 
richest aunt. So we had acquaintances there, 
although we were not aware of it when we 
picked the cottage. 
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However, we did know that the cottage was 
faiiiy oice-locddi^, on a good lot a foot hi^er 
than the ddewalk, was in fairiy good condition, 
detached, with {denty <rf fig^t, air. and privacy; 
and was accessibk to a car line we would use 
that passed throu^ a part o£ the town we knew 
well and lilod. This meant that we would 
be constantly seang our friends on tiie cars, 
and would feel that we were living in an un- 
assumii^, quiet district, a half mile beyond the 
limits of the fashionable section. We felt 
we would be retired, without being isolated. 
On tite cars we would ride out a little farther 
than our friends in gcnng home, and get on a 
little sooner than th^ in gtnng into the bu^ess 
district. 

I rented the house at once and paid a month's 
rent in advance, although it was then only 
the eleventh of October. 

I remember the date so well because it was 
Kate's birthday; she was twenty-one that day. 
She hadn't been to see a third of the cottages 
I had or a tenth c^ those noted as advertised; 
we had eliminated many at once <m account 
of their location by our knowledge of the city, 
by inquiry, and the use. of the city directory. 
I had investigated the best of those left, and 
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had taken Kate to see only the ones which 
had seemed possible if we could do no bet- 
ter. 

Our final find did not look especially in- 
viting as it stood; but we both saw its possi- 
bihties, and by this time had gotten not to 
e^iect too much for twelve dollars. Then, 
too, we had each other — that made a big dif- 
ference. Kate would be Kate, I fdt, in her 
own home or in this place so very different; and 
she would make any place attractive. 

I am not sure she then felt equally certain 
that I would be an absolute compensation. 
As we stood at the front door of the cottage 
on that sunny October afternoon and lool^ 
down the little cottage street, we saw the 
Langhomes' car on the Avenue go whizzing 
by the comer, with the splendidly upholstered 
langhomes inside. They did not see us, but 
Kate's eyes snapshoted them as they flashed 
past. She continued to watch the Avenue 
comer a half minute, and then said, quietly, 
as if thinking aloud, 

"We shall drop out altogethra-; our friends 
will never come here after their first trip, after 
their curiosity is satisfied." 

Poor child; it was her birthday, you know; 
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and she had been out of school only two years. 
She was ^mply a girl, after all. 

"No, most of them won't come after the first 
time," I agreed. "But those you care for most, 
your best friends, will; they will stick to us, 
though we may not see them as often as before." 

"Yes, perhaps so," she said, without much 
spirit. 

' ' But we shall have time to ourselves to build 
ourselves up," I went on, tiying to make a 
convincing argument, as if I were selling goods. 
"We shall be freer from the striving social life, 
and the constant effort to keep up; we shall 
be able to study and think and develop and 
grow, to improve ourselves, keep ouiselves 
up to our best. We will live our lives for what 
iiiey are, and not merely for show; then when 
we have made and saved our fortune, we shall 
be the kind to attract the best people, solid 
and substantial, yet interesting and enter- 
taining," I ended, rather lamely. 

Kate hesitated before she spoke, then laughed: 

'"Iliat sounds all very nice and lofty, Sam, 
but it will not be so easy, so pleasant, right here 
where we know everybody, to drop out of 
tilings." She spoke with a teasing frankness 
and blunt honesty. 
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"Not unless we love each other a lot, and 
will not be bored by seeing much of each other, 
and planning and worMng together. Unless 
you love me, love me that way, you had better 
not try it. Kitten," I warned. 

But she gave my arm a squeeze with both ha: 
hands, and answered, raising her eyes to my 
face with a look which gospel-oathed each word, 

"Oh ^s, I am prepared to try it, just that 
way; you need not think you can scare me off!" 
Then she added, laughing, 

"I have nearly finished my wedding dress; 
you oug^t to see it!" 

As we left the place, laughing and looking 
at each other like a couple of daffies, I suppose, 
the woman at the gate next door a^ed me, 

"How does your wife like the house?" 

Kate's face got crimson, and she bit her lip, 
while I stammered, 

"W-we're going to take it." 

The woman smiled again in friendly fashion, 
and replied, 

"You'll like it, both of you." 

That was all she said, but some dirty-faced 

children who were playing on the adewalk 

had stopped to stare and listen, and as we 

moved off one of than said, quite plainly, 
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"Aw, look at the newly-weds!" 
Then the other children took it up at once, 
and cried in sing-song tones: 

"Look at the newly-weds, 
Newly-weds, newly-weds I 
I Look at the newly-weds, 

Comia' to townl" 

We learned afterward it was a form of greet- 
ing the children gave each yoimg couple moving 
into the neighborhood, but at the time we 
thought it personal. 

"^lall we in^te them to our wedding?" 
I asked Kate in a low voice. 

"No!" she answered, emphatically; but, 
turning, waved her hand to the diildren in 
friendly fashion, murmuring, 

"Dear little babies!" 

And all the way home we gayly discussed 
plans for what our friends called — according 
to their respective views — 
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THERE couldn't have been a greater con- 
trast between the wedding Kate had and 
the wedding she tni^t have had. 

Poor diild! I felt sony for her, positively 
heart-wrung, when she had to hear so much 
of the planning for Evelyn's very grand, very 
beautiful triumphal procession and its atten- 
dant festivities. If Howard and Evelyn had 
not belonged to our inner set, it would have 
been different; but as it was no day passed 
without our hearing or seeing something of 
their blaze of wedding glray. 

I would have suggested to Kate that we 
postpone our wedding, if the date had not 
already been announced, in order to spare her 
the contrast; but of course, having announced 
first, we could not do that. 

Evelyn was so sweet, so exceedingly sweet; 

so kind, so excessively land; so happily, so 
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de^cably magnanimous, that she was always 
willing Kate to be sharing her joy, dropping 
in every day or so to give further details con- 
cerning the wedding dress, the old lace and 
diamonds, the bridesmaids' gowns, the wedding 
reception to be given by her richest aunt, tbe 
three months' Mediterranean trip they were 
going to take, the ten - thousand - dollar house 
she and Howard had already selected, and 
other particulars of their plans. 

I found Kate in tears after one of these 
visits, in heart-sick, angry tears, and asked in 
alarm what (m earth was the matter? 

"Oh, it's that Evelyn again!" she exclaimed, 
indignantly. "What right has she to come 
about here, flaunting Howard and his money 
and her happiness in my face? Why, she 
actually had the impudence to-day to coo and 
bubble joy, and babble of her bliss, and say 
that she could never thank me enough for 
leaving Howard for her!" 

That knocked me ovex a bit; but Kate wasn't 
looking at me, and I steadied my voice and 
said, 

"She ought to be grateful.'* 

"Oh, I hate her, I hate her!" Kate exclaimed, 

latterly. "What right has she to be so superior, 
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when I might have — if I had wished — ^what right 
has he to be flaimtir^ his money and pretending 
he is so happy without me?" Kate ended, with 
anoHier burst of indignant tears, for the mo- 
ment forgetting me. 

"Do you wish you had him now?" I asked, 
slowly, seriously, feeUng like a combination of 
all superfluous men. 

Perhaps it was the tone, perhaps the words; 
at any rate Kate looked up quickly after a sob, 
dabbed at her eyes and exclaimed — she was still 
too angry to think of her words — 

"No, but he need not be so independent about 
it! And I wish you had some of his money, 
Sam." 

"To think I have kept you from all that," 
I said, slowly, realizing more than ever just 
what I had done. 

My love for her and her love for me were 
making the girl I loved a slave to poverty in- 
stead of a ridi woman, with all a clever rich 
woman's possibilities. Kate must have no- 
ticed the pain and chagrin and remorse in my 
voice, for they were real. 

"Oh, Sam, don't, don't!" she cried, reaching 

up her arms. "You know I love you better 

than anybody on earth, you know I wouldn't 
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chai^ places vrith anybody, you know I'm 
happy as a girl can be, don't you, Sam, you 
dear, dear boy?" And as she spoke a smile, 
most wistful and tender, lit up her teai-streaked 
face. 

Then — but what's the use of saying it? You 
know what happened then! And soon we were 
as happy as two light-hearted children, planning, 
our future together, our future which no longa* 
seemed cheap and petty, but glorified by our 
love. 

Kate seemed to forgive Evelyn completely 
after that; the only trace of feeling which a 
critic could notice in Kate's manner toward her 
thereafter was a subtle touch of pity or supe- 
riority—I hope it was unconsdous. Perhaps 
Evelyn, quidc to notice, could not hope it; 
for thCTeafter when with Kate she sunk her own 
affairs somewhat, I understand, and expressed 
more interest in Kate's plans and more appre- 
ciation of her choice — ME. 

Our wedding was a very simjJe affair, at f our 
in the afternoon erf a meUow, sunshiny October 
day. There were no engraved invitaticms, not 
even announcement cards afterward; though 
of course the formal announcement of our en- 
gagement had been made throu£^ the papers, 
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and there was an extended account of the wed- 
ding in the next momii^'s papers, owing to 
Kate's social prominence and the unusual 
details. 

There were about sixty relatives and close 
friends invited, and all came; it was a voy 
attractive company. They had been invited 
verbally, and we had let it be known in a ancere 
way (and had a few close friends emphasize it 
in talking) that we wished ample presents of 
things suitable for the dining-room and kitchen ; 
that it would be against our wishes and bad 
form for any one to spoil our simple wedding 
by sending any present that cost more than a 
tablespoon, and that the simpler the present 
the more fitting and acceptable it would be. 

That "simple gift" stand of ours created a 
whirlwind of small talk; Brains said we were 
pubUc benefactors, we made so much con- 
versation for everybody for a couple of months. 

I wish you could have seen those presents; 
for our friends became convinced we meant 
what we said, and that nothing expensive 
would be acceptable. 

We had glasses and plates and bouiUoa cups, 

salts and peppers, and all scnts t£ things. 

DiflEerent friends would club together — which 
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was permissible — and give sets; and the jewelers 
entered into the Idea and guided them in send- 
ing ^^ tablespoons and teaspoons, ^gle 
forks and knives, matching up the patterns for 
us. 

We got all kinds of kitchen things also, 
everything from an e^-beater to a granite 
skillet; few couples ever got so many little 
useful things that were really a help. Those 
invited were close friends, and got into the 
habit of calling up Kate's younger sister and 
asking what had come in, to avoid duplicates: 

"Nell, has she a glass rolling-pin?" 

"Has she a teakettle?" 

"Do you think she would like wa£9e irons, 
NeU?" 

They certainly kept little sister busy; she 
didn't have her coming-out party until a month 
after the wedding. 

Although the most exclusive and the next 
most exclusive sets were represented among 
the guests, ours was a wedding without a 
decorator and without a caterer. Kate let 
that be known in advance, and it added to the 



Several of Kate's friends had wkhed to en- 
tertain for her before the wedding— dinners, 
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showers, and things; but she had discouraged 
all that, in her sweetest, most gracious way. 

TTie only pre-wedding entertainment was a 
sort of autumn picnic, an auto party and 
luncheon two days before the wedding, with 
about twenty, including the chaperons, in the 
party. 

We went out to some woods dlg^teen miles 
away, and got decorations fOT the wedding — 
great quantities of oak leaves, pine and spruce 
branches, red berries, bittersweet, buck berries, 
green-berried trailing vines, and things of that 
sort. 

Good time? The best kind of a time. Every- 
body was enthusiastic about it; it was such 
a wholesome, ha^py outdoor affair. We got 
back about si::, and after a simfde dinner all 
proceeded to decorate the house for the wedding. 
You can't imagine how pretty it did look when 
we got through! 

"Perfectly beautiful! Just like the decora- 
tion at an autumn festival!" Mary Lula ex- 
claimed. 

Kate made her wedding dress herself, with 

the assistance of an excellent sewing -woman 

who frequently sewed at the house for the 

family. That news also had gotten about, 
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t2iou^ not many of the guests had seen the 
gown; and the further fact that Kate had 
boastfully proclaimed its total cost was only 
axteen dollars and ei^ty-five cents. This 
caused the guests, the ladies who had not 
seen it, to be in a fever of expectancy. 

It wasn't white, nor yet a traveling - suit. 
It was an old-fashioned pattern of pink silk, a 
delicate, rose tint, with brocaded effect but 
cheaper stuff, made on old-fashioned lines, like 
a party dress for a girl of fifty years ago. It 
was really exquisite, "though not very bride- 
like," as Evelyn whispered; and Kate — ^wdl, 
I shaU never forget how particularly beautiful 
she looked that day. 

Instead of the regulation wedding march, 
we entered to the music of the old melody, 
"Believe Me if All Those Endeaiing Young 
Charms," which Dago sang tnhis richest barytone 
to the accompaniment Brains played on the piano 
in the hall. The effect was novel, but beautiful. 

We had rehearsed and timed it, so that he 
had sung many of the lines before we started 
from the foot of the stairs where I met Kate, 
and we reached the Dean standing between the 
front windows of the Hving-room just as the 
song ended. 
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The Dean of the Catliedral, imposmg in his 
robes, married us, with the wealth of gorgeous 
oat leaves and Wttersweet between the windows 
as a background. 

Marriage is a solemn thing, but somehow I 
never realized quite how solemn until that 
moment. 

EvKything passed off nicely, except for two 
little incidents which really amounted to noth- 
ing. 

When he got to questioning Kate as to 
whether she would have "this man," me, 
"Wilt thou obey him, and serve him?" just 
as he said "serve," Bennet coughedf a suddai 
loud cough. 

Bennet said afterward it was entirely acci- 
dental, he positively couldn't help it; that he 
thought our cottage plans were splendid, and 
that a girl as capable as Kate would certainly 
mate a good housekeeper and model cook. 
We accepted his explanatitm, though it sounded 
lame and cornered. 

The rocttns wctc not darlaned, but w^ 
lifted by the bright afternoon sun; and a shaft 
of sunlight lit up still more Kate's flushed 
cheeks, rose-tinted gown, and my bunch of , 
KiUameys which she carried. 
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As I listened to her repeating after the Dean 
her vovTS, in that dear, sweet voice, I seemed 
carried away by my good fortune, somehow 
apart, detached, looking at mysdf and at her 
standing there, seeing her in the charm of her 
womanly girlhood. 

Kate said it all in an even, distinct tone, 
which sounds like music to me, but made me 
feel very humble and unworthy. 

"I, Kate, take thee, Samud, to my wedded 
husband, to have and to hold from this day 
forward, for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer," (we couldn't be much poorer, I thought) 
"in sickness and in health, to love, cherish, and 
to obey," (she should neva* have any trouble 
from that, I determined) "till death us do part, 
according to God's holy ordinance; and thereto 
I give thee my troth." 

Then came the ring, a plmn little gold wedding 
ring, our only ring; and I corfQnenced, still some- 
what dazed by my good fortune, and the beauty 
and solemnity of it all, to repeat after the Dean. 

"With this ring " — 

" 'With this ring '"— 

"I thee wed," 

'"I thee wed,'" 

"And with all my worldly goods " — 
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" 'And with all my worldly goods ' " — 

"I thee endow," 

'"I do endow,'" I repeated. 

But the Dean stopped at that; frowned, and 
said with emphasis: 

"With all my worldly goods I thee endow." 

A Uttle cold shiver went through me ; I caught 
my breath, and repeated meekly: 

'"With all my worldly goods I tiiee endow.'" 
(The idea of making such a disturbance over 
such a small matter!) 

At that Mary Lula giggled, and a ripple 
of smiles and moving heads, faint yet per- 
ceptible, went round the room. Kate's fingers 
closed over mine, and she stiffened just a trifle, 
but immediately recovered herself. 

The Dean frowned again, deeply, and glanced 
about the room. I watched with scared eyes; 
I was afraid he would stop marrying us right 
there. When he looked around, everybody 
was quiet and solemn, and a Uttle frightened, 
they told us afterward. AH were quiet as we 
finished, making no more mistakes. 

It doesn't do to let yoiu" thoughts wander 
during the ceremony, even toward your bride 
and your good fortune ; marrying takes conc^i- 
tration of thought — I discov^ed that! 
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Our guests for the most part seemed sur- 
prised and delighted with the beauty of it all, 
though of course some criticized — some persons 
would critidze anything. 

I heard one girl remark about Kate's gown, 
as I stood aside a moment : 

"Isn't it lovely?" 

"Yes, it is pretty; and she made it herself, 
with a sewing-woman to help," Brains added, 
enthusiastically. 

"Indeed," Mrs. Langhome said, lifting her 
loignette; "it doesn't matter much about the 
fit, anyway, in that style, does it?" 

A man can't fight a woman or get grouchy at 
his own wedding, so I only moved a little closer 
toward Kate. That gown did not look home- 
made at all ; it fit perfectly, and was a beauty. 

Jim did not gush, he was never known to do 
anything like that; but in congratulating he 
said, 

"It is the most sensible wedding I have ever 
known any of our class to have." 

The way in which he drawled "our class" 
made me laugh and Brains turn around. I 
presented him, and noticed that afterward 
he seemed to take an entirely mmecessary 
amount of her time, for a new acquaintance; 
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and I cau^t Brains observing how strikingly, 
detenninedly good-lookii^ Jim was. 

One grand old dame said: 

"I think you are splendid, both of you; I 
feel tUie kissing you both! You will have the 
happiest kind of married life, I know; for you 
love each other and hate this striving sham." 

I did kiss her hand — somehow that old- 
fashioned custom seemed fitting with her, she 
was so white-haired and stately and gradoi^y 
kindly — after Kate had put her arms about her 
and kissed her like a daughter. 

The refreshments were simple and old- 
fashioned, mostly home-made, but delicious, I 
thou^t; Jim and others said so too. 

The ice cream was served in great old- 
fashioned blue saucers, and had red jelly in a 
nest of whipped cream on top. There was plain 
white cake, and also fruit cake; and a little 
later they passed salted black walnuts, silver 
dishes of sugar-coated popcorn, home-made 
fudge, and candied pumpkin which Kate had 
made by a Mexican receipt. It was tmusual 
for a fashionable city wedding, but very, very 
nice for a simple old-fashioned one. 

The bride had not been tired by elaborate 

trousseau getting and entertainments before 
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the wedding, and she looked and felt fresh 
and strong and happy — I never saw her look 
better. You need not smile in that superior 
fashion! 

At about five o'clock Kate slipped away to 
put on the other part of her trousseau, as a 
going-away gown for our little trip. She had 
gotten only two gowns for her trousseau, her 
wedding dress and her new fall dress, alias her 
going-away gown. She had some other things, 
of course, but not many; the other extra expense 
of her trousseau couldn't have been over 
twenty-five dollars. 

About half after five we left t2ie house, with 
the usual ^ower of rice about us, and "the 
reform wedding," "the wedding of simplicity," 
"the simple wedding," "the simpletons' wed- 
ding," as Mary Lula, Evelyn, Howard, and 
Dago re^)ectively called it, was over. 

The trip? Yes, I had insisted on that; al- 
though it was only a four hours' trip, it was 
away from people we knew. We had a few 
days there, seeing some points of interest in the 
city and having a quiet escursionists' kind of a 
time; we were not gone over a week, but we 
had that time to oursdves. 

We took it as a lark, an adventure into a con- 
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ventional Bohemia, a care-free tune wben we 
did not have to keep up appearances. We were 
unhampered by a social reputation to sustain, 
but retained the nice instincts and refine- 
ments of our former training and environ- 
ment. 

The trip was made eaaer by my Cleveland 
uncle's gift. He had heard of my plans from 
my cousins, not from me, and had sent fifty 
dollars as a wedding present. 

As soon as we got back we went straight to 
our cottage; for we had gotten a few things and 
had them in, so we could go there and camp, 
in a way; could do most of the fixing and plan- 
ning and buying, could work out the details 
of otu* homemaldng, together. It was part of 
our honeymoon, the planning and fixing up 
the home together. 

When we looked about us that first evening 
as we ate oS the new kitchen table, with the 
strange newness of the half-bare plsJX, our 
future home, staring at us, we realized more 
than ever that we had started on life together. 
We were off to ourselves, alone in the city, alone 
in the world; and somehow we felt doubly 
drawn together, Uke two happy castaways on 
a desert island, exploring unlmown territcny — 
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with the f uttire a mystery, an adventure, a 
glorified happy hazard ! 

So together we took up not only a new life, 
but also a new mode of living, and set about 
the problem of — 
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DID we furnish it on one hundred dollars? 
We did in a way. We furnished it as far 
as the money would go, and to an outsider it 
resembled a furnished cottage; though I con- 
fess there were several extras, "near-necessi- 
ties," which we got during the next few months. 

We decided the summer kitchen was too 
small for kitchen and dining-room both; and 
unsuitable for use in winter, being simply a 
weather-boarded, unplastered affair. Wewi^ed 
to save fires, too, and the sink was in the third 
room; so we feattued the first three rooms. 
However, the summer kitchen made a good 
trunk and store room, and a place for extra 
provisions in moderate weaUier — ^was a substi- 
tute for attic and pantry. 

That reduced the problem of furnishing to 
three rooms; but when we set about that and 
were face to face with the actual purchasing 
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power of one hundred dollars, I suggested to 
Kate: 

"Let's dose another room." 

I had been deluded into that brash one- 
hundred -dollar talk by the instalment-house 
ads, which offered furniture for a four-room 
flat at $85, $98, $100, etc. I found out it 
sounds better than it looks in tbe store. 

But Kate laughed at me. 

'"ITiat's absiurd," she said. "We must have 
a living-room, a bedroom, and a comtHnation 
dining-room and kitchen." 

That was a great combination, too ; espedally 
since she had the summer kitchen for pantry 
and storage, and was so nice in her ideas and 
management. 

By renting the cottage some three weeks 
before we wished it, to hold it, the landlord 
agreed to paper for us, as I signed a lease for a 
year. We selected the paper carefully; it was 
not expamve, but in patterns and shades we 
liked, and it gave tone to the whole house. 

When I commenced to investigate I was 
rather staggered by the cost of things, and 
remarked to Kate: 

"Good things seem to cost money, lots of it. 
Still, I suppose it pays to get good things." 
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"It pays better not to go into debt, Sam," 
Kate answered softly. "Let's get what we 
can afford." 

I did not answer for a moment; I was feeling 
low in my mind, though she had said "we." 
I could not help thinking of how Howard's 
ten-thousand-dollar house would be ftmiished. 
Then Kate laughed: 

"Don't look so solemn, Sam. We can get 
cheap things that look well, even if they will 
not last forever. There is such a thing as 
getting things too good, that last too long." 

I looked at her, more encouraged. 

"I didn't know you could get things too 
good," I rephed. 

"Oh yes you can," she answered. "Grandma 
used to have a carpet that distressed all her 
daughters because it never would wear out. 
We'll get some cheap thii^, and then have the 
fun of looking forward to getting scnnething 
better." 

This talk put new ginger into me, and the 
next day when we went shopping I called with 
satisfied independence for the cheapest things, 
and bless you — or bless Kate, rather — we found 
man^ bargains. 

We decided to furnish our "living-room" 
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in Mission, not because we cared for it especially, 
though we did not dislike it, but because it 
would give the best ^ect for little money. So 
Missiod it was, and we liked the room more 
and more every day after it was finished. 

We saw a Mission parlor suit advertised as a 
leader for eight dollars and twenty-five cents, 
and got one. It consisted of a neat rocker with 
anm, a small aimchair, one straight-back chair, 
and an eighteen-inch table which we used as a 
lamp stand. Later Kate made some brown 
leatiierette cushions for the armchair and rocker, 
which hdped much in locAss and comfort. 

We felt that the parlor suit was not quite 
enough for our fifteen by fifteen room, though 
it was well worth the mon^ we paid for it, 
and added what was called a fibrary table in 
Mission. It looked something like a neatly 
stained kitchen table, five by three and one-half 
feet, but matched our set and cost only one 
dollar and eighty-nine cents, marked down, they 
said, frcmi two-fifty. 

Then we bought two more chairs with slim, 
strai^t backs, to match the one in our "set," 
for one dollar and twenty-nine cents each; and 
a Morris chair, Mission and leatherette, for seven 
dollars and twenty-five cents. For Kate said: 
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"We must have one large comfortable chair, 
Sam; and it will give a substantial air to the 
whole room." 

The rugs were a problem; but we felt chesty 
and happy, and that nothing was beyond us, 
when we found a dull-brown rug just about the 
right size for our living-room, a porch covering 
of hemp, or cotton, or grass or all mixed, a 
neutral stylish thing left over from summer and 
marked down from nine dollars to five dollars 
and seventy-five cents. 

"Just as stylish as can be!" Kate gurgled 
with enthu^asm. You see, we had gotten to 
look upon this house-fumishing business as a 
game in which we had to bring our score under 
one hundred. 

"Now, Sam, you get a little brown stain and 
a brush," Kate coaxed, "and we'll stain the 
woodwork of our living-room to get the Mission 
effect." 

So we gave the doors and baseboard, window 
frames, inside of inside shutters, and plain 
board mantd a coat of stain ov^ the paint. It 
was surprising what an improvement it made. 
Then Kate had me stain a two-foot border, 
mahogany-colored, to each of the three rooms, 
and cover that with a good floor varnish. 
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This gave quite the right touch of color to 
our living-room, the dull-brown rug matching 
the dull -brown woodwork, brightened some- 
what by the mahogany border, and all toned 
up by the yellow paper we had selected— which 
looked as if sunlight had been caught and kept 
on the walls, Kate said. 

Our living-room furniture, including the rug, 
totaled up twenty-five dollars and seventy-two 
cents, and I wish you could have seen how well 
it looked. The curtains and pictures added a 
little more to this amount, but not much. 
There must be an immense profit in much of the 
furniture sold ; and I am satisfied that part c^ the 
increased cost of living comes from the salesmen 
making people believe that they wkh expensive 
things, that they must have them to "keep up." 

"We are selli:^ these, mostly, now," we heard 
insinuatingly, time and again, as they tried to 
transfer our choice to more expensive things, 
which were sonietimes in good taste and some- 
times not. 

Later I made scone bookshelves, at Kate's 
suggestion; she was always making valuable 
su^estions. I got pine boards and nailed 
them together, letting lopped ends stick oS 
like some I had seen. These shelves were four 
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feet long by four and three-fourths feet high, 
without glass and without backs, stained dark 
bmwn to match the woodwork of the room, and 
cost in all less than four dollars. We filled 
them with the books we had, and they made a 
splendid addition to our living-room on the side 
where there were nrither doors, windows, nor 
mantel. 

Kate selected some cheap drapery, of a 
yellowish color with stamped brown border, 
for the windows; it harmonized well with the 
other things, fit into our color sdieme. She 
was very particular about that color scheme, 
although insisting upon the cheapest things. 

For pictures, we scattered about a few 
. suitable or semi-suitable ones we already had, 
transplanting them into cheap brown wooden 
frames. We supplemented these -mih a twenty- 
nine center and a sixty-eight center from a 
department store, and four from the ten-cent 
store, all in brown frames, some brilliantly 
colored and some with just a touch of red here 
and there, which gave the dash of warmth and 
brightness needed to complete the tone of the 
room. 

You ought to have seen that room; all our 

friends exclaimed when they saw it for the first 
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time. It was as simple as could be, but most 
effective. 

We kept a fire in there in the open grate all 
that winter, which made it doubly attractive. 
The cottage was cm the north side of the street, 
the windows of our living-room faced south; 
and with the careful furnishing and cheery 
open-grate fire, that room was one of the nicest 
atting-rooms tor a young bride you ever saw, 
if it was cheap and off on a side street. 

The closet or lack of a closet in our bedroom 
caused our first quarrel — ^which came suddenly, 
too; I wasn't expecting it. 

Our cottage was one of those old ones without 
any closets — ^three strai^t rooms fifteen by 
fifteen, one behind the other, with a shed 
kitchen and little four -foot porch along its 
length, fitting in back of the third room. 

I wished to put in a wooden partition at the 
northwest comer of our bedroom, running it 
jErom floor to ceiling, with a door matchiag the 
other doors io the room, to make a large tri- 
angular closet for our clothes. 

"No, Sam, you don't know enough about 

carpentering to do that all by yourself," Kate 

said, positivdy. "It will look botchy; and 

besides, it is not necessary. You can put up 
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some large common shelves, reaching almost to 
the ceiling; then under the lowest one, about 
five feet from the floor, we'll put hooks and 
bars for suit-hangers." 

"I certainly can put up the partition; I 
reckon I know what I can do," I answered, 
defensively. 

"This other will be much nicer," she relied. 
"We'll get some dark Egyptian blue stuff for 
curtains in two sections, one for the shelves 
above and one for the lower half. It will 
really look better tban your amateur carpenter- 
ing, and be less expensive, too." 

"Now, Kate, you know it won't be better!" 
I exclaimed, hotly. "The dust will be getting 
into everything that way." 

"Not when I get through with it; you trust 
me. I just won't have you spoil the whole 
room with that climisy wooden affair!" she 
cried, indignantly. 

We had some more words, but I finally took 
my hat and leit for the store, surprised and hurt 
to see how tmreasonable a bride could be. 
The more I thought about it, the more I^ re- 
sented Kate's obstinacy. 

TTiere is no telling how I would have felt 
by ni^t, if it hadn't been for old Daddy 
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Trotter down at tiie store, who must have 
watched me more closdy than I knew. 

Daddy used to be on the road, was on the 
road for forty years; the firm kept him now 
partly as a pensioner, partly as an entertainer 
for the country merchants when they came to 
town. He sat by the door — a tall, withered, 
white-haired watchdog at the door. 

That morning he said to me in his kindly, 
high-pitched old voice, 

"So you are married, Sam?" 

I acknowledged that I was, and that we had 
started housekeeping in a little cottage. 

"Well, well, that's the right thing. You be 
good to her and humor her a little, and you'll 
get along," he replied. 

"They need humoring a Kttle, do they, 
Daddy?" 

"Yes, yes; don't try to boss her all the time. 
I've been married fifty-three years now, off 
and on; have had three of them; and I find 
they're all alike. You boss about big things, 
but you let hra- have her way in little things," 
the <A6. man advised, with a shrewd look. 

"Thank you. Daddy; I'll remember that," I 
answered. 

"Yes, sonny, you regulate tbs money and the 
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outside matters, but let her do the fixing and 
managing in the house; don't interfere with her 
in that unless you have to — and you'll get along, 
you'll get along!" 

I didn't tell Kate about Daddy's advice at 
that time, but I acted upon it; and Kate not 
only had an abject, repentant husband when I 
got home, whom she graciously and eagerly 
forgave, but in two days she had her comer 
dielves, duly curtained with the Egyptian blue. 

Besides the comCT dielves, our room had a 
rug of dark-blue ingrain carpet, the plainest 
white iron bedstead, and a dresser and a wash- 
stand of cheapest imitation mahogany — a child 
could have told they were imitation, but the 
lines were good. We did not get the chiffonnier, 
of shameless imitation mahogany to match the 
dresser, until spring. 

There were also three or tour chairs, including 
a low rocker which Kate especially liked, and 
some cheap white curtains that added a dainty 
touch. Although the cost of furnishing the 
entire room was small, the effect, witii the dainty 
morning-glory paper, was excellent; it did not 
look fine, but there was an atmosphere of cheery 
freshness, of good taste, of delicate refinement 
' about it all — do you understand? 
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"Oh, Sam, isn't it darlingl" Kate acclaimed, 
when we had finished hanging the three or 
four pictures— left-overs, old possessions — as she 
looked about with shining eyes. . 

"It is nice, but you're the — " oh, well, yon 
can guess what I said as I kissed her; but you 
can't even guess what it means to a poor young 
fellow to have such a helpful, enthusiastic, 
loyal partner for a wife! 

The chief furniture for the kitdien-dining- 
room was a small cook stove; which was sup- 
plemented by the cheapest dining-table, chairs, 
tin safe, and kitchen table. The combined 
cost of the two latter was not as much as I had 
been paying for a pair of shoes. 

We together constructed a four-leaved screen, 
covered with green burlap paper, that was 
effective, and almost separated our kitchen half 
frcnn our dining-room half of the room. 

"In simple living, Sam, we shall have to 
study how to spend," that splendid partaer of 
mine said as we were fixing up the place. 
"That's the secret — ^where to save, and when to 
^)end and how." 

We solved the heating problem that winter 
by liie fire in the Uving-room — ^which Kate 
covered up with slack, kept for the purpose. 
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when'she was going out for three or io\xr hours — 
and the fire in the kitchen stove, which was also 
coTcred up with slack part of the time. I 
brought in the coal from the shed every morn- 
ing and evening. 

By leaving the doors into our bedroom open 
most of the time, except when meals were 
getting, the middle room was fairly comfortable. 
In the middle of the day it was almost warm 
enough; and shortly before Christmas we 
achieved a large oil-heater, which we used 
morning and evenings, and whenever Kate 
wished to dt in there during the day. 

You may not think it, but after all it's a lot 
of fim to think out, work out, all these little 
problems of managing to live comfortably on a 
small fixed I sum, espedally when you have such 
a partner as I had to help. 

Of course, we were constantly adding little 
thii^; as a box cupboard in tlie kitchen for 
pots and pans, and shelves draped with red 
cheesecloth in the comer near the sink; and by 
springtime we had a small refrigerator in the 
summer kitchen. 

That summer kitchen was a great conve- 
nience. We used one comer as a storeroom for 
potatoes, apples, and such things bought by the 
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peck or half bushel; and oae comer for the little 
refrigerator when we got it. Lined up along 
two sides were various odds and ends; even 
b^Hiu^si^ '^ housekeeping find it convenient 
to have scnne place to put things away. 

I may say, too, that what we had did not 
crowd the little room, and I got into the habit 
of going out there with a bucket of water and 
my four-by-four canvas floor-trough for a 
qxmge bath every morning. The floor-trough? 
Why, that was simply a piece of canvas four 
feet square, tacked on a frame of board one 
inch thick by three inches high, upon which I 
stood while sponging off. Afterward the water 
caught was turned into a bucket, the canvas 
was set up against the wall until the next 
morning, and I had the effect of an invigorating 
shower bath, under primitive conditions. 

In summer we put a tall screen of lima beans 
along one side of the yard, from the blank wall 
of the cottage next door, which our dde windows 
faced, to the rear of the lot. And with a massive 
screen of sunflowers cutting off the walk on the 
other side and the back of the lot, we contrived 
a nice little rectangular grass plot, vine and sun- 
flower bordered, to which the passageway at 
the side of our house led. We called it "our 
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English garden " ; and there in evenings of late 
spring and summer, with two or three Japanese 
lanterns strung about, we sometimes had little 
picnic suppers — tea or lemonade and sandwiches, 
and home-made ice cream and cake — with a few 
of our friends of t^e old set. 

I also screened that little back porch for 
summer, which cost very little with wire at a 
cent and a half per foot; and there Kate and I 
frequently had our breakfasts and suppers. 

But I am going too fast; I was telling you 
about our beginning. We did not get the house 
painted, but I painted the front fence a neat 
gray, and the outside of the front door a dark 
green, before we moved in; and shortly after- 
ward I whitewashed the side and back fences, 
although it was almost winter -time. These 
things, the red-painted brick sidewalk to the 
front door and dear around to the back, and 
the neatly trimmed grass, gave a delightfully 
kept up, prosperous air to the little place. 

"It looks as if a sure-enough man lived there, 
with some hustle to him and a better job ahead !" 
Jim said — which was a good deal for him. 

Kate wasn't much (^ a cook, at first; she was 
conscious of the fact, deplored it. We had each 
been accustomed to comfortable living. 
94 
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She was game, thoi^, and tried very hard; 
bat about tibe fourth day confessed, 

"Sam, my cooking reminds me of Evelyn's 
mn^; she saj^ she doesn't play well enough to 
enjoy her own playing!" 

I became alanned; a cook just then was out 
d the question. 

"Oh," I replied, onblushii^y, "you are 
ddng all right." 

She was, for a beginner; though it is true the 
steak we had seemed water-soalred, the potatoes 
so££y, the tomatoes scorched, and the coffee — 
well, it's an over now. Everything had gone 
WTOi^ that meal; we both felt blue, and we 
were tired of tacking carpets and making comer 
shelves. I thou^t, and I think Kate must 
have thought, of Howard and Evelyn on their 
trip. 

You needn't think that even love wiH keep 
you loyed up to joy all the time. 

We hadn't gotten our lives adjusted to eadi 
other, nor adjusted to the changed mode d 
living, the dieap crudity, the dependence en- 
tirely upon our own ^orts, and the cramped 
closeness of conditions. You don't know how 
unbearable it seems, sometimes, to be crowded 
too dose, day after day, at home. 
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We were discouraged; the more so be- 
cause we did not realize why. So often the 
trouble is — you don't know what the trouble 
is. 

The axth morning the fire in the kitchen 
stove did not get a good start, went out after 
I had made it. That threw us late; Kate 
had not then learned just what we wished for 
breakfast, and had attempted biscuits instead 
of toast, our hurry -bread dish later. The 
biscuits did not respond as they should; 
we never knew the reason why. I jested 
about them to cheer her up; but instead, die 
burst out crying, saying: 

"Ob, Sam, don't! I tried so hard; and I'm 
tired, too!" 

"Well, well, that's all rig^t," I tried to com- 
fort her. I felt like a brute; but it was late 
then, so I had to hurry away, and leave her 
with a half-eaten and half-eatable breakfast, 
tired and blue and alone, at the beginning of a 
cold, sleety day. Gee, I felt bad! I thought 
of poor Job and his re m a r k, 

"Yass, we ma'ied. But, oh, I wish I hadn't 
now; ma'ied life ain't what you might think 
it is I" 

I was late at the store, and had such a hang- 
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dog look that old Daddy Trotter sitting at the 
entrance — ^he was never late, old as he was — 
noticed me, and called with a chuckle in his 
thin, high voice, 
"Hello, sonny! How's — " 
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{GLARED at him, and started to pass on 
without speaking, but he called me back. 

"Now look here, sonny, don't get peevish; 
that ain't manners. A married man has to 
learn to be polite, don't you know that?" 

One or two others standing by heard him, 
and I had to grin and try to pass it off. 

"It's such a pretty day. Daddy," I answered, 
"being married is all that keeps my spirits up." 

"Well, don't I^^ your spirits up too ti^t, 
sonny; let 'em out a little, let 'em out, so as we 
can notice them. A stranger would jack you 
out for a grouch when you look that way." 

I grinned some more, to show I could; but 
as the others went on to their work, Daddy 
said more quietly, to me aside, 

"What's the matter, sonny? Everything not 
smooth in the loving cottage home?" 

Those words — I diall' never forget them — 
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sound as if he might have been laughing at me; 
but the way he said them, in a low, kindly tone, 
made me feel he was my friend. He seemed so 
old and experienced and safe to trust, and I 
was feeling pretty low-spirited, so I told him 
about it. 

"Things didn't go right and I left her crying, 
Daddy," I blurted out, "and on a morning like 
thkl" 

Daddy loolred at me as he might at a nice 
untrained'' setter pup he liked, and he almost 
patted me on the head as he said; 

"Well, well, never mind; things will run 
wrong swnetimes, but they can't run wrong 
all the time, if you have even a littie sense and 
love each otha* You mustn't expect too much, 
all at once; and whenever things go wrong, 
just pet her a little, kiss her a httle, and tell her 
how smart and pretty she is; did you try that 
this morning, sonny?" 

I stared at him. 

"Why, no; I was ten minutes late, anyway, 
and didn't have time if I had thought of it; 
but I did give her a sort of kiss as I bade her 
good-by." 

"Well, you pet her a little mcwe; and when 
she's most weepy, pet and praise her r^ht 
99 
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strong, and shell soon come round. Women 
are all alike; they all like petting and praisii^, 
and a good deal of it; I've had three and I 
know — they're all alike." 

That cheered me up a good deal as I went 
about my work; for I felt then I knew where 
the trouble lay and was suddenly a wise man. 
A husband certainly has to learn a lot! 

I had only an hour for luncheon, and often 
did not take that; for it doesn't take long to 
slip over to the dairy lunch and eat ten cents* 
worth. 

But that nocm I was feeling so apologetic 
and so wise after Daddy Trotter's little talk, 
that I decided I would run home on the car 
for lunch and give Kate a pleasant surprise. 
I wasn't quite so wise as I thou^t I was; I 
learned later that all lunch surprises (even from 
her devoted husband) are not acceptable to a 
brand-new housekeeper who is a novice in 
cooking. 

I found Kate with slightly flushed cheeks 
and a glint in her eyes, half of defiance, half of 
amusement; and aLthou^ for a minute she 
seemed dismayed at having no lunch ready, she 
loolffid at me in a way that made me feel I was 
forgiven for the moming, as if I were her pos- 
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session and she had been defending me. It's 
funny how a man gets to seeing those little 
things, those e:q)ressions of face and tones of 
voice, gets to sense the state of his wife's mind 
and feelings. 

"Oh, Sam, I'm so glad to see you, though I 
haven't anything for you to eat, and I know 
you haven't much time," she said. 

"Well, never mind, sweetheart; it's good as a 
lunch to see you," I replied, mindful of Daddy's 
advice, and giving ho* the gentlest land of a 
hug and kiss. "Forgive me for being such a 
brute this morning, won't you, dear?" I con- 
tinued, trying sincerdy to show my affectionate 
regret. 

"You weren't a brute; you sha'n't say such 
things about yoiurself!" she responded, in- 
dignantly. "You're a dear, splendid fellow, 
yes, you are," she added in a patronizing tone, 
while I secretly wondered what was coming 
next. "But, oh, I mustn't spoil you I" she broke 
off suddenly, guiltily, almost scared. 

"No, you mustn't do that," I laughed; "but 
what made you think about it?" 

"I'll tell you," she answered, smiling and 
dimpling, her eyes dancing with mischief. 
"I have just had some advice from my next- 
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door ne^bor, served with sauerkraut; but we 
must find somethir^ for you to eat, now you 
&re hs%. 

So we thought a moment, and decided that 
in the twenty-five minutes for luncheon we 
would have time to make some coSee, an omelet, 
and some com dodgers. Tliey, with canned 
tcmiatoes, served with vinegar and sugar, some 
light bread and butter, and jelly, made a very 
fair limch. I ground the coffee, tadke the e^s 
and beat them with a wedding-present patent 
egg-beater, and put plates on the table, while 
Kate did the rest and told me her e^qieriences 
of ih& morning. 

"Sam, do you see that nice dish of kraut? 
We'll have that to-morrow. About half an 
hoiu* ago I heard a knock on the side fence, 
and &ere was Mrs. Schneider — the nice old 
lady next door who asked you how your wife 
liked the place the first time we came to look at 
it; do you remember?" she questioned, wilii a 
little gurgling laugh. 

Kate had her hands in the commeal just 
then, making the dodgers; but with her mirth- 
ful eyes, that gurgling laugh, a little flush in 
her cheeks, some sunlight on her brown hair, 
and Daddy Trotter's morning advice still 
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ringmg in my ears, I could not help tickling 
her under the aims and giving her a little 
squeeze, as I replied solemnly, 
I remember." 

"Don't!" she screamed, wriggjing away from 
me; "I really oi^t to slap some of this dough 
against your cheek, according to Mrs. Schneider; 
but you are in a hurry and haven't time to 
waste in washing. She is a nice neighborly 
soul; said she had put up a lot of kraut, and 
wanted me to try it, 

'"For a young housekeeper starUn' in this 
time of the year ain't no chance to put up 
things.' 

' ' I thanked her, and told her it was very sweet 
in her, and that her husband must be a good 
provider. 

'"Well, pretty fair,' she answered. 'But 
providin' ain't everything. My old man's pret- 
ty selfish, does pretty much what he pleases. 
Don't you let yours get that way,' she said 
earnestly, in a motherly fashion. 

"'Why, my old man is splendid!' I told her. 
'He would do anything for me.* You see, Sam, 
I was trying to establish your reputation in the 
neighborhood," and Kate laughed again. 

' ' ' Well, you keep him that way, ' Mrs. 
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Schneider advised, in a motherly tone, wagging 
her head. 'You see that you keep him that 
way. When I first married, my old man wasn't 
so bad, but grumpylike sometimes. I tried 
every way to please him, givin' up to him; but 
I guess I spoiled him. Yes, I must have spoiled 
him ; f cm: I can't do nothin' with him now. He's 
not so bad, though; and I think sometimes if I 
was to die, and he would get a good strict wife, 
she might make him do right. Every man 
needs a good strict wife.' 
■ "So you see, Sam, I just have to be 'a good 
strict wife,' and keep you down, as Mrs. 
Schneider says." Then we both laughed again. 

While we were eating our simple luncheon — 
and it tasted wonderfully good — Kate said more 
seriously, 

"You can't guess who called this morning; 
Mary Lula. I told her how glad I was to see 
her, although we were not yet fully settled, and 
took her aU through the house." 

"Through the whole establishment?" I asked. 

"Through tie whole establishment," Kate 
repeated. "Mary Lula inspected everything 
closely, but I am afraid she hasn't much ima- 
gination, and couldn't quite realize how nice 
it will be when we get the rest of the pictiues 
X04 
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and curtains up, and the bookshelves in place. 
She was very quiet, as if she had something on 
her mind; and when I aslKd how she liked it, 
said: 

"'It's very nice, Kate, awfully nice, if it is so 
ample.' 

"'Yes,' I told her, 'and having Sam here 
makes it m<»r.' TTien she noticed the break- 
fast dishes still on the table (I had left them 
while I cleaned up the two front rooms), and 
seemed somewhat shocked. 

'"Do you have to wash them after every 
meal, Kate?' she asked, rather abstractedly. 

"'Of course, unless Sam does,' Z told her. 

"'And how are you getting on cooking?' 

"'Finely,' I answered, 'on the whole.' I 
considered breakfast an accident, Sam, that 
didn't count," Kate continued, defensively, 
(Kate was a loyal soul.) " ' You just ought to 
try it, Mary Lida.' 

"Mary Lula was strangely quiet, for her; 
looked aH. around again, and finally shook her 
head, saying: 

"'No, E^te, I don't love any man that much. 

What, leave my happy home to cook and wash 

dishes in a cottage? I don't beUeve I could 

love a man that much. No indeed; excuse 

los 
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mer Then, Sam, she added wistfiilly — ^you 
know you never can tell what Mary Lula is go- 
ing to say — looking at me almost with tears 
in her eyes: 'I don't love like that; but oh, 
Kate, I wish I could, I wi^ I did!*" 

"Didn't you feel sorry for yourself, Kate, 
when she talked so of your fate?" I asked, 
grinning, but holding my breath. 

"No, I didn't!" KJite answered, indignantly. 
"I told her in the most patronizing tone I 
could command how sorry I felt for her, poor 
girl, for 'Sam and I are so happy!' " 

Then Kate's neck stifiEened proudly, and her 
eyes shone, defiantly but truthfully happy, as 
they must have dcme when she was talking to 
poor Mary Lula. 

Kate went on to tell me there was a young 
Georgia politician in town whom Mary Lula 
had met the winter before in Atlanta, and she 
was a&aid the ease-loving Mary Lula preferred 
his oSer of semi-luxury to oiu: kind of simple 
life. 

Kate was rig^t about Mary Lula ; she usually 
is about g^ls, when she gets so far as to say 
things. Mary Lula did not marry tmtil spring; 
then she married that Georgia man — a rather 
flashy, be-diamonded, self -centered person. 
io6 
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We did not attempt elaborate meals — we se- 
cured variety by the changes of food in the dif- 
ferent meals ratlier than by many kinds of food 
in one meal; but we always managed at each 
meal to have some spedal dish, perhaps a very 
simple one, which one erf us especially craved w 
liked. It is surprising what splendid results we 
got in this way at low cost. 

Sometimes when we had been dmng some 
special saving, or I thought Kate was tired and 
needed a change, we would take a single 
limcheon or dinner at a restaurant or hotel 
in the city. 

We enjoyed those little breaks; they gave us 
a feeling of commanding luxury again. They 
were good for both of us, and we always went 
back to our cottage refectory better satisfied 
after the outing. I believe Jim was right when 
he said one day, 

"A little hi^ life is good for a man." 

I told Daddy IVotter about it later, when he 
asked how we were getting along, and quoted 
Jim. 

"Yes, a Utile," he replied in his thin old 
voice, nodding and pving me a shrewd look, 
"a little, sonny; but a mi^ty little, as a rule — 
a mighty little until he can aSOTd it. Don't 
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you get it into your young head that just be- 
catise you've saved a dollar you've earned the 
ri^t to spend it!" 

Kate not only became a good houseke^ier, 
but she was a good-looker, III have you under- 
stand, while she was keeling house. She said 
no 0rl need look like a frump, though she did 
have to work. 

She was always fastidiously dean, and her 
hair seemed to grow tucked up and rippled 
around just so. She was good to look at even 
in her big-sleeved aprons, and a perfect pictiu« 
in those breakfast-getting dresses with half 
sleeves. 

She seemed to take a delight in getting up 
the simplest, most picturesque house costumes, 
even for cooking and other work; one was of 
dull -yellow cotton trimmed with bands of 
Egyptian blue, I remember. She would make 
them herself, with the help of a sewing- woman; 
and the effect was as if she had stepped out of an 
art poster or quaint fashion book. She didn't 
pretend to be an artist, but she certainly had 
artistic taste. 

I used to stand around watching her, fas- 
cinated, until she would blushingly say it made 
her nervous, and order me to set the table. 
xoS 
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That table for two always looked fresh and 
dainty, and so cozy, with its pretty dishes, 
white cloth and napkins, and vase in the center 
holding a bit of green cedar or pine, some 
leaves or a flower. For Kate knew the value 
of the commonplace in decoration more than 
anybody I know; what others threw away she 
gave a place of honor, until you wondered why 
you had never noticed before how beautiful 
it was. 

That same bit of greenery in the well-chosen 
ten-cent glass vase went into the living-room 
between meals, to give an additional decorative 
homey touch. I teU you, she was fine! 

In a few weeks we had gotten things in pretty 
good shape, and had Brains and Mary Lula, 
Bennet, Dago, and Jim out to supper. Kate 
herself suggested asking Jim; she never seemed 
jealous of the friends I had before we were 
married. She was always cordial to them, 
seemed to wish me to keep and enjoy them. 
She went further than that; she seemed de- 
termined to, and she did, enjoy them with me. 

They all came early, as invited, shortly after 
six, to help prepare as well as eat the little sup- 
per—it was supper instead of dinner, because 
tittat was easier. 

8 109 
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Everybody he>ped and everybody had a good 
time; and though the service was not perfect, 
nobody seemed to mind. Afterward the girls 
did up the dishes, while we men had an easy 
little talk in the living-room. 

It was the first time we had all been together 
since our wedding, though each of them had 
seen something before of our little home. 
There was a good deal of laughter, and admira- 
tion at the way in whidi we had managed, with 
much quiet thought mixed in; it was fimny to 
see the look in their eyes, as one after another 
seemed to be considering how they would ]3ke 
to live in that way. 

Bennet" looked as if he were appraising our 
stock, and watching for a chance to talk it up 
to Brains. Jim was rather quiet, but he seemed 
to enjoy it all, too — especially whenever Brains 
noticed him. 

"It is really most artistic, Sam," Dago ad- 
mitted, in a near-patronizing manner. "How 
did you ever think it all out?" 

"He didn't, you goose, of course he didn't; 
you forget Kate," Mary Ltda broke in, before 
I could say it. 

"It's splendid, isn't it?" Bennet exclaimed to 
Brains; to which she r^Ued, 
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"Yes, since they have each other and love. 
After all, it's love that mates the home," she 
remarked, as if she had discovered something 
instead of sajdng what everybody knows. 

"Then I guess some more love'coidd make 
another one, coiddn't it?" I heard Bennet reply 
in a low tone. 

Jim heard too, and pricked up his ears; but 
Brains saw that we had heard, and for answer 
only smiled, as she said to Dago: 

"Won't you sing again, 'Believe Me if All 
Those Endearing Young Charms'? It will 
seem like the wedding once more." 

"Oh, do!" Kate begged, enthusiastically; and 
at that they all laughed. 

So he sang again, in a rich barytone with 
guitar accompaniment, in a way that with the 
fireUght and candleUght and Kate — I forgot the 
others for a time — made me silently swear to 
every word of it. 

Kate knew we had lost Mary Lula as a pros- 
pect for the simple life, but was feeling happy 
over Bennet and Brains, and had hopes erf Jim 
and Dago too. She felt our Uttle supper was 
a great success as a demonstration, an attractive 
object lesson, and said so gleefully — after they 
had all gone. 
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However, later she got something of a jolt. 

After the first few months we got on very- 
well with our finances, by careful management 
and our system (rf doing without. We prac- 
tised doir^ -without that first winter, and we 
practise it now. We have learned to do with- 
out much, which of course m akes us prize more 
what we have and do acquire. It also makes 
us acquire more judiciously. We sometimes 
planned one new thing every two weeks, and had 
a lot c^ fun discussing carefully what it should 
be. Kate was the most sensible, the dearest 
girl you ever saw; have I told you that before? 

It was surprising how small our grocery bill 
was after we had learned to plan and not to 
waste. We not only sa-ved a cook's wages and 
what she would eat; but also what she would 
waste, and what we would get (which we did 
not wish) simply to ke^ up appearances with 
tiie cook. 

We wasted practically nothing; for Kate 
gave me as a Christmas present five hens and a 
rooster, which ate up aU our scraps. We felt 
the eggs were almost a net gain, and had a few 
spring chickens the next summer. But it was 
not simply the saving and the managing which 
we enjoyed; it was having something alive 
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on the place, some pets, in which both of us 
were interested and which we watched together. 

Of coiirse everything didn't always run 
smoothly. I don't know whether you will 
understand or not when I tell you Hiat, much as 
I loved Kate and admired her, there were some 
things about her I sometimes wished a little 
different. She got on my nerves, sometimes — 
now don't laugh — when I was all tired out and 
had nerves or knew I had them. 

Then before I knew it I would blurt out and 
tell her so, tell her I wished she were different 
or would act differently. At that she would 
sometimes flare up, sometimes act the dient 
martyr, but nearly always end in tears. Tears 
are the consternation and abomination of a 
mamedman. 

I remember we had a scene like this one morn- 
ing over a bifle — over her forgetting to order 
thii^ from the grocery. For the third day 
hand-running I had had to go to the grocery to 
get things for breakfast, dressing and going 
before I came back for my shave and ^x)i^ 
bath; it seemed an entirely unnecessary, an- 
noying inconvenience. 

She could have avoided it by ordering suf- 
ficient suppUes the day before; I told her so 
113 
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rather forcibly, feeling that I was a model of 
virtue imposed upon — doubly virtuous on ac- 
count of having taken with more or less good 
nature the inconvenience on the two previous 
mornings. 

Then had come her answering spat; she was 
equally a model erf virtue, a righteous martyr; 
begged me to consider what die had given up 
and was doing for me, and said a mmiber of 
things I have tried to forget, ending with an 
unusually large burst of tears — a sort of cloud- 
burst of tears. 

I think she felt relieved, and I know I did, 
when I had hurried through my breakfast and 
gotten away from the place. 

That was in January, a cold, gray morning; 
and I felt that desire to get away from con(M- 
tions and be let alone, to cut it eiU, which every 
man feels sometimes — ^which every man feels 
sometimes about his married life, and every 
woman, too, when they realize Uiey are hope- 
lessly tied up or tied down the one to tiie other, 
and to a certain hiundrum existence, where all 
the future of one is only a part of the futiu^ of 
the other. 

Those moments may not last long where 

there is real ccmgeniality and true love — love 
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that is true; but the feeling ODmes neverthe- 
less, tlie oppression at the lack of freedom, at 
having always to consider another, to change 
one's life — one's very thought and being, more 
or less — ^to adapt oneself to that other life, now 
so closely joined as to become a part of the 
first. 

It's human natiire; it's the free, the lordly, 
the divine self-willed %o chafing and asserting 
itself. It is a happy thing for the man or the 
woman when true love is there strong enou^ to 
overpower the momentary rebellion of spirit, 
or rather to let one see how much finer, deeper, 
sweeter life is gained by the ego's submission. 

You needn't laugh; I have had time to think 
in these six years — you see I have had ai- 



That morning when I reached the store I was 
all cut up; I hadn't been able to walk it off., 
I was so cut up that Daddy Trotter, in his place 
at the door, wouldn't let me get by without 



"Hey, sonnyP' he called, his keen old eyes 
^andng shrewdly at me. "You're looking 
mi|^ty happy this morning; what's the mat- 
ter? Got another raise in salary?" 

He knew I did not look it ; also that I had got- 
"5 
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ten a raise to eighty-five dollars the first of the 
year, and couldn't possibly have gotten another 
in that time. 

"Not exactly. Daddy," I answered, in the 
best voice I could, waving my hand, but walk- 
ing straight on. 

He did not call me back, as I thou^t he was 
going to ; perhaps he knew I woiUdn't have gone; 
Daddy was a wise old owl. 

We were fixing up stock and I had time to 
think that morning, but the more I thought the 
worse I felt. I hadn't had enough breakfast, 
had caught a Uttle cold, and needed a Uttle 
medicine anyway, but I did not figure all that 
out until afterward. It's funny how long it 
takes a fellow sometimes, to realize he must 
keep his body in shape to keep from getting the 
blue devils and being one. 

About eleven o'clock, on my way back from 
an errand on the street. Daddy caught my eye, 
winked, and motioned me over with a wag of 
his head. He looked so tall and white-haired 
and withered (and I knew the kindly old heart 
back of his mocking fun), that I went over to 
him. 

"You didn't answer my question Uiis morn- 
ing, sonny," he said, in a kindly tone, taking me 
ii6 
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to one side. "And you do not look any better 
now; are you and matrimony having a tough 
time of it? I know that look," he continued; 
"I've been married three times mysdf; what's 
the particular trouble this time, sonny?" 

Perhaps it was his kindly <M sympathy I 
Fecognized and wanted; perhaps it was the 
feeling deep down that he would help me; 
I tcdd him all about it, and how sometimes I 
■wi^ed Kate were diflEerent in some things. 

The old man did not smile when I got through ; 
he continued to stroke his thin chin for a minute, 
then looked at me kindly and said, 

"Well, well, sonny, you mustn't expect too 
much. Even the best of us are a little — 
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"My first wife had an old nigger mammy to 
nurse the children, the best old nigger you ever 
saw. I don't know whether my wife thought 
more of her, or she thought more of my wife 
and the children. If there ever was one old 
darky just a little bit better than all the rest, 
that was Aunt Milly. 

"But Aimt MiUy smoksd a pipe, which wor- 
ried my wife a good deal — though Milly was as 
nice about it as any woman could be. She 
never smoked in the house; even in midwinter 
she would go out tmdCT the back shed or walk 
up and down the back yard for her smoke. 
Still my wife fretted over :t and fretted over it, 
until one day she made up her mind to speak 
to the old darky, and said: 

'"Aunt Milly, you're mighty good; there's 
just one fault I have to find with you.' 

'"What's dat, honey?' Aunt Milly asked, all 
solemn attention. 

"'It's that smoking,' my wife answered; 
'I vnsh you wouldn't smoke that pipe.' 

"She expected the old woman would look 
ashamed and sorry, apologize, and possibly 
promise not to smoke any more. But instead 
a happy smile, the hapinest kind of a smile, 
spread all over the old darky's face, as she said, 
"9 
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'"Law, Miss Sue, 3^)' do me proud, sho! 
Wid all de sin an' sorro' in dis wicked worl*, 
an' dat de only thing de matter wid me I'" 

I laughed, and Daddy laughed too, shrilly, 
but kindly — I wish I could mate you understand 
how kindly— as he slapped me on the back and 
said: 

"Go on, sonny, about your work. When- 
ever you want to find fault, find faidt with 
yourself; and whenever her faults find you, 
think of Aimt Milly." 

I took his advice, and we got on better. 

When I reached home that evening I humbly 
begged Kate's pardon, petted and praised her 
sincerely, and was finally granted absolution 
with a kiss, a kiss so full of loving tenderness it 
was worth going throuf^ tcoment for. 

Then I told Kate what Daddy Trotter had 
said, and we laughed over it together. Two 
or three times shortly after that, when things 
went wrong and Kate saw I was looking 
grouchy, she said, in darky accents, 

"Doan' yo' fergit, honey, my name's Milly!" 

Then we would laugh together again, as once 
more there would be not only peace, but ap- 
preciation and good fellowship in the family. 
I pity a young couple that have no sense of 
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htimoT, or not the same sense of humor; such 
ought not to try our experiment. 

There were many near-necessities we got 
during the first three months which that raig- 
inal furnishing hundred dollars did not buy. 
They were things we could do without for a 
month or two, to avoid going into debt, but 
which did not seem extravagances and were 
what we called "permanent — more or less per- 
manent — investments," as the screen for our 
room, the chiSonnier, a large easy rocker, and a 
refrigerator. 

We managed to keep our grocery bill within 
the limit, under twenty-five dollars per month, 
though the January bill ran to twenty-four 
dollars and eighty cents. We fixed that limit 
and stuck to it, even when it caused us to have 
soup luncheons for three days in succession 
after a little dinner we had for her family. We 
were afraid to spend too much over the average 
any week, for fear something unforeseen would 
come in toward the dose of the month. 

We shopped and groceried on a cash basis, 
determined on that from the start. It made us 
more careful, we got better prices, could buy 
where we pleased and take advantage of special 
rates. Later, when we had gotten ahead a 
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little, we sometimes bought in larger quantities 
and saved in that way; but at first we did not 
buy sugar by the dollar's worth. 

We sent our wash to a laundry; we had 
"family washing," with the exertion of my 
collars and shirts, at five cents a pound, de- 
livered all fresh and sanitary, flat pieces ironed 
and the others rough-dried. Tliat made it 
inexpensive, and Kat« insisted upon ironing 
carefully the comparativdy few pieces which 
came home unfinished. 

"Why not?" she said. "We girls think 
nothing of doii^ up fine shirtwaists in summer; 
we often do up three or four at a time. I love 
to iron pretty things, and see them come out 
fresh and smooth. Yes, we will manage in that 
way." And we did, for a long time. 

As the weeks went by Kate thrived, in spite 
of the work — or because of it. After all, keep- 
ing house for two persons in a four-room cot- 
tage is not such hard work. 

She had time for reading, sewing, and viat- 
ing; perhaps not quite so much time as formerly, 
but then she did not have so many social de- 
mands upon her as formerly. Still she had 
enough to keep her from getting lonely. She 
used to put s(Mne slack on the fire in the living- 
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room, some more on that in the kitchen stove, 
and slip away for two or three hours many aA 
afternoon that winter; and I liked to have her 
do so. 

We tried to be sensible about tilings; gave up 
tilings that we thought best to give up, but we 
kept some things, and we kept our best friends. 
Iltey all liked and admired Kate more and 
more for her unaffected simphcity. 

I had my dress suit and Kate had a good 
evening gown left from the winter before; and 
this first married winter we went to two large 
parties, besides Nell's coming-out party, three 
formal dinners, and several informal ones. 
Kate took in also half a dozen afternoon recep- 
tions. 

Frequently we went calling together in the 
evening; occasionally, as I said, we lunched 
or dined together, simply, at a nice restatu^nt 
or hotel. Occasionally we went to the theater 
or a concert or a moving-picture show. Possibly 
once or twice a month we would have three or 
four friends in to a simple little supper, the 
simplest, most informal kind, which they all 
seemed to enjoy. 

Frequently we sat quietly at home, reading 

and talking. We seemed, too, in our own 
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natures, in our mner lives, to have wholesomely 
progressed; life seemed mcnre purposeful, nobler, 
sweeter. 

By the first erf February things seemed to be 
going pretty well, tmtil I happened to overhear 
a conversation on the car. I thought we were 
getting on finely, and we were; thought Kate 
was happy, and she was ; thought we had gotten 
a start, and we had. 

But that Wednesday morning, the morning 
after Kate and I had been to one of those large 
parties — and had a beautiful time, I happened 
to take a seat in a car just behind two of Kate's 
friends, who had also been at the party and 
were talking it over. I wasn't tryiog to listen, 
but couldn't help it. 

They had not seen me get on, and were so 
absorbed they did not turn around. Finally 
they got to talking about the party guests, 
and one said, 

"Did you see Kate and Sam?" 

' 'Yes; we don't see much of them these days," 
the other answered. 

"No, I should say not," was the reply. 
"Poor Kate; I went out to see her last month. 
She lives in a Uttle four-room cottage, twelve 
dollars a month — she told me so herself, and did 
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not seem ashamed of it either. She does aJI of 
her own work, too, just like a married servant 
girl; except I believe she did say she sent the 
wash to a laundry — ^they send it home rough- 
dried and she ircms Hie nice pieces herself!" 

"You don't mean it!" the other excleiimed; 
"and the scrubbing, too?" 

"Wdl, I believe she did say she had a woman 
in to scrub occasionally; but she does all her 
own cooking — said she saved half the food bill 
that way as well as wages. She was not that 
kind of a girl, either; it must be awful! Sam 
always seemed a nice fellow; I never thought 
lie would let his wife live Giat way." 

I heard every word as distinctly as if they had 
been talking to me. I grit my teeth and tried 
to say nothing; but I tlunk I must have said 
one word, one short hard word; for they sud- 
denly looked around, surprised and scared. 

They blushed scarlet, nodded, and one said, 
looking at me as coolly as it was possible for a 
red-faced girl to look, 

"We did not know our conversation was be- 
ing overheard." 

"I was so interested I could not help lis- 
tening, ' ' I replied. ' ' Pardon me for being inter- 
ested in so public a discussion of my aSairs." 

9 I3S 
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Felt? You know how I felt. I almost de- 
tennined right then to get a little steam-heated 
apartment and maid, and go in for housekeeping 
like others of our friends, if it took the last cent 
I had. Did you ever think how we are in- 
fluenced by the supercilious talk of persons we 
care nothing about? I had never admired 
those girls, almost despbed their pettiness; 
but yet I writhed imder their wcffds, for I felt 
they represented an element of our social 
acquaintances, a fraction of the judgment of our 
little world upon us. 

Hiat afternoon as I left the store I met Jim. 
I had not seen him for ten days, and he walked 
with me for the walk and talk. We moved 
along slowly; talked about business and city 
things, and some of the other men, about 
nothing in particular for a while, just talked. 
Probably I showed I was not in form, for finally 
Jim said, 

"Well, what is it, Sam? What's grinding 
you now?" 

"Oh, nothing," I replied. 

"Not getting the R.E.'s,are you?" he pres- 
ently asked. 

"No," I snapped back; "and it's none of your 
budness if I am." The idea of his thinking I 
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had regrets, remorse, at having married was too 
near the truth to let me take it calmly. 

"So it is that, after all," Jim responded. 
"Who's been talking about you this time?" 
Jim should have been a doctor; he diagnoses 
so well. 

"I see it's no use lying to you, Jim, so 111 
tdl you all about it," I answered — and I did. 

"I wish people would let us alone. It would 
be fine, except for that everlastii^ 'what people 
say.' I know I'm making good; and when I 
think of it, I know Kate is not wearing her- 
self out; but I certainly am tired of this talk, 
talk, talk," I ended — for I was hot. 

Jim waited a minute before he said anythii^, 
then: 

"Aw, forget it!" he replied. 

"It's very easy to say 'Forget it!' but you 
can't when you keep on hearing them criticize." 

"And who are 't^*? How much sense have 
'they' goU How much money, even?" he asked. 
"You don't think much of their foolish cT«nion; 
you amply mind tiieir foolish talk. Forget it, 
forget it, I say; I wouldn't let such people have 
that much power over me, that much power to 
make me miserable." 

Somehow I had not thought of it in that 
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light before, as a weak submisdon to th^ 
power to annoy. No, he was right; Z would 
not let them have that much power over me, 
I detCTmined; but how? 

"How?" he repeated, in answer to my ques- 
tion. "Imagine yourself a real-estate man sell- 
ing homes, cottages, to young fellows of 'our 
class'" (Jim gave those words with a peculiar 
little mock dignity, followed by a grin), "ima- 
gine yourself spieling up simple cottage married 
life. Think of all your arguments for it, from 
your personal e^qierience, and from the nice 
things you have heard about your experiment — 
for you have heard much to encourage you, 
you know you have, as well as things of the 
other kind. Now you've got it; think up your 
spiel. Good nig^t!" 

Jim certainly should have been a doctor. 
I felt twenty per cent, better after that, and 
almost right by the time I got home. That 
idea of not being so weak as to let such persons 
have power over me to make me miserable, 
appealed to my independence and manhood. 

Kate's Mend's maid, Maggie Denny, whose 

parents lived on our block, dropped in to see 

her soon after we moved in. Kate enjoyed 

having her; said she was so friendly, so in- 
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terested in the way we had arranged every- 
thing, without being a bit presuming. 

Maggie's mother did not come with her, but 
ran up one day in calico dress and sunbonnet 
to brii^ a pan of fresh rolls, hot and el^ant, 
for supper; she had been baking, and had put 
in a little round pan extra for Kate. Kate 
dropped by there to chat with her and consult 
about housekeeping details more than onc», 
taking her some fresh beaten biscuit one time, 
and some hot spiced pickled beets another. 

"Why shouldn't we be neighborly?" Kate 
demanded in reply to Nell's shocked surprise 
at seeing Maggie leave one day as she herself 
was coming in. "They are good, kind-hearted 
people, and I like them." 

Kate was friendly also with Mrs. Schneider 
and several of her other neighbors. Thou^ 
we did not see a great deal of them, we knew 
they rather liked us, did not think us "stuck 
up." We had that pleasant feeling of having 
the approval of those among whom we lived. 

After all, people are much alike everywhere; 
culture and mon^ and position are like clothe 
— human nature is just the same. You, can . 
recognize congenial spirits in men whose op- 
portunities and surroundings and friends are 
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opposite to yours. I got to think a lot of those 
neigjiborii^ men; we often tallred for a few 
minutes at the grocery, or over the front fences 
in the evenii^. 

Early in February I^te said one morning: 

"Sana, I haven't seen any of our old set for 
ten days, have you?" 

"No," I responded, "except the best of them 
all," kissing her and giving her a gentle little 
hug, as I thought of Daddy Trotter. 

Her eyes lit up with pleasure; she squeezed 
my arm appreciatively and remarksd: 

"I'm afraid we are not doing our duty by 
them; we ought to have another meeting of tlw 
Simplicity Culture Class." 

"Doubtless," I agreed. "They seem to need 
at least one more lesson." 

"Now dont get pessimistic," she replied, 
severely. "Mary Lula's gone, it's true, but 
we should be able to make the others realize 
what they are missing — make them follow us." 
Then sheadded, with a quizzical smile: "There 
should not be any — " 
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"\ TOT when it's best for them to be man- 
1 N aged," I admitted. "So well have them 
out to another little supper, give them another 
glimpse of the simple life free from all striving 
show and sham, of ideal married life." 

"Isn't it splendid!" she exclaimed. 

"Yes, with you." I thought that worth 
another kiss, and Kate seemed to think so too; 
for as I bent my head she reached up, put her 
arms about my neck, and murmured: 

"Oh you dear, delightfid, flattering boy!" 

So we had them out again ; Mary Lula — Kate 
thought it lonely for her to be engaged, with the 
Georgia politician so far away; Brains and 
Bennet — Kate was very hopeful there; Dago — 
she had no definite plans for him, but wished 
to inspire him with eagerness for the simple life ; 
and Jim, because she knew I liked him. 

We had a jolly little supper, let them all help 
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get it as before, each being allotted a special 
dish, though advice and assistance were al- 
lowed for the common good. We did not 
buny through, and it was half after eight 
before the girls had finidied with the dishes and 
joined us in the Uving-room. 

We were standing around talking aimlessly 
a few moments, while Dago was timing his 
guitar, when Mary Lula exclaimed: 

' ' Oh, Kate, guess whom I saw this morning — 
Evelyn! I met her shopping, she was looking 
so wdl. They got home last evening, three 
days earUer than they had ejq)ected; said they 
had a beautiful timet" Mary Lula ran all this 
together, without pausing for comment. 

I had been dreading this, although I knew 
it had to come — their return and display of 
moneyed elegance in contrast to our cheap little 
cottage life. It would be hard for Kate, in her 
own thought and in the thought of her friends 
— ^the contrast between what she had and what 
she might have had. 

But if she had dreaded it, she had never 
given a sign, and now there was nothing but 
pleased enthusiasm in her look and tone as she 
replied, 

"I know th^ had a beautiful time; we must 
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get than to tell us all about it. If we had 
known, we might have had them out this 
evening." 

"Wouldn't that have been nioel" Dago 
chimed in, twanging a few chords. 

"She had on a dream of a hat," Mary Lula 
continued, "and a simple little Paris gown, the 
prettiest thing I have seen this winter; and her 
furs — I should wish winter twelve months of the 
year if I had such furs." 

"She must have looked more beautiful than 
ever," I said casually, trying not to look at Kate. 

"Oh, she did; she is wonderful," Mary Lula 
answered, without a trace c^ jealousy; and we 
all agreed. 

TTien Dago began to sing softly, "The Love 
That Never Grows Old"; whereupon the girls 
took it up, humming it half dreamily, and then 
we mai, until all were carrying it with the 
chords of the guitar, as a sort of accompaniment 
to Dago's rich barytone. 

When we had finished and Dago had struck 
the last of the closing chords, Kate noticed the 
glowing coals in the c^wn grate and the empty 
coal bucket, and said; 

"Why, Sam, look at the fire; our guests are 
so fascinating we have forgotten the coal." 
133 
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"That's a fact," I answered, picking up the 
bucket; "I'Uhave to go to the coal shed. Come 
on, Jim, and strike matches for me." 

We had gotten back with the coal and I was 
stooping over piling some large limips in the 
grate, when we heard voices and a knock at 
the door. Kate opened it, and there stood 
little sister Nell, Howard, and Evelyn 1 

"Come in, isn't this fine, we have just been 
hearing that you had gotten back. Welcome 
home, welcome to our home!" Kate said as 
she kissed Evelyn, gave one hand to Howard, 
and patted Nell on the chedc. 

"Oh, we had a beautiful time, but it is splen- 
did to be home again and to see everybody!" 
Evelyn answered, as we all crowded round. 

* ' It certainly is — greetings, greetings !" Howard 
exclaimed sincerely, giving us each a hearty 
grip. 

"Welcome, old chap; this is our lucky 
evening!" I said, gripping his hand in return; 
then suddenly realized that my paw, black 
from the coal, was printing itself all over his 
white-skinned manicured hand. 

He saw my chagrin, looked down at his 

finger tips showing white above the soiled 

splotches, and smiled slightly. The others 
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noticed too, and little sister could not keep 
back a shocked and mortified 

"Oh, my!" 

"Pardon, Howard; I was just fixing the fire 
as you came in," I explained. "Come on back 
and well repair the damage." 

"That's all right," he replied, though he did 
not look it. Howard always was a little finicky, 
but I guess he had a right to be annoyed that 
time, for both he and his clothes looked so 
elegantly, irreproachably dean and fine. 

Presently we wctb again in the living-rctom, 
hearing about the trip and admiring the beau- 
tiful bride in the beautiful clothes, the dream 
of a hat that even a man (at least, a married 
man) could tell cost many francs, the simple 
little Paris gown which proclaimed itself im- 
ported, and the furs to make her wish for a 
twelve months' winter — not to mention the 
rings and brooch of diamonds which looked as 
if they needed a bodyguard whenever they left 
the safety vault. Howard was less decorated, 
decorated scarcely at all, but his whole attire 
and manner fairly shouted "ready money," as 
usual. 

"We were just hungry to see you all again," 

Evelyn explained, "so we got into the car 
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after dmner" (Howard's machine was standing 
in front of our gate), "came by and picked up 
Nell for a guide, and — ^here we are! Nell said 
we would find the others here too." 

"Yes," Kate replied, as she and Evelyn sur- 
veyed each other with the sympathetic interest 
brides feel, " we should have had you out to help 
get and eat the Httle supper, if we had known 
you were back. But there will be another 
time soon." 

"That's good of you; notiiing can Isep ua 
away when it comes," Evelyn answered. 
"What a delightfully cozy roomT' And 
Howard added: 

"It certainly is!" 

"Come, we will show you through our es- 
tablishment," I su^ested. "You all come, 
and help point out tiie features." 

So tiiey all did, with many comments and 
much laughter. Kate and I were determined 
they should not think us ashamed of our simple 
little home, but rather should see that we were 
proud of the success of our poverty. It did 
look nice, homelike, and in taste, although there 
wasn't any display of money about it. 

We were back in the living-room, and Dago 

was singing, by request, "BeUeve Me if All 
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Those Endearii^ Young Channs," as only 
Dago could sing it, when there was another 
knock on the front doot 

As I quietly opened the door, in stei^)ed our 
good nei^bor Mrs. Schneider, leading by the 
sleeve her fourteen-year-old son Otto, a di- 
sheveled, siouchy, apologetic figure, with a gash 
in his forehead and blood running down his 
cheek. 

"Mr. Sam," she exclaimed, in distress, "just 
look at Otto, what he's donel" 

The poor woman had gotten to the middle 
of the room; Dago had stopped, and we all 
had risen and were gazing with shocked sur- 
prise at her and the exhibited Otto. 

Evelyn looked faint for a moment at sight of 
the blood, and she and Howard moved over to 
the otiier dde c^ tbs room, their handsome 
faces showing disgust at the uncouthness of it 
all. Nell looked ashamed at such an intrusion 
upon her iter's guests, and the expressions 
on the faces of the others were divided between 
surprise, sympathy, and distaste. 

"Oh, you poor fellow!" Kate exclaimed, 
sympathetically, "let me get something to wash 
it and bind it up," and she proceeded to do so 
at once. 
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Mrs. Sclmdder, usually so capable, seemed 
unnerved by the si^t of her boy's blood, and 
stood plucking at her kitchen apron and wring- 
ing her hands. 

"He was playing with the other childem, 
and didn't see the broom, when he fell over it 
and hit his head against the stove." 

Otto stood submissively stolid, eying us 
impartially and sniffing sh^tly firom a cold, 
as Kate washed his face. The cut was rather 
long and deep, hig^ up on his forehead near the 
hair, and was still bleeding considerably. 

As Kate bathed it gently, Mrs. Schneider 
.leaned forward wrapping her hands nervously 
in her apron, and remarked, 

"That blood looks like it ^'t gcnng to stop. 
Do you tiiink it will leave much of a scar? 
I don't want Otto should lose any more Mood 
or have any more scar than must be. He 
ain't any too good-looking as it is, and I want 
he should get to the doctor and be sewed up 
as quick and neat as possible. My old man 
ain't home yet, and your company's automobile 
bein' outside, and we bein* such friends, I 
thought maybe they'd put Otto in and take him 
down to the doctor's ri^t away, before the 
edges dry?" the good woman ended, question- 
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ingly, looking in distress from Kate to the rest 
of the group. 

Kate held her breath, but did not speak; I, 
too, kept quiet. 

Tliere was an awkward pause, unduly long, 
broken at last by Mrs. Schneider's adding an 
anxious question to her look that was searching 
the group, 

"Yes, that's what I come for; which one of 
you might be owning it now?" 

Howard and the others continued unrespon- 
sive, silent. Clearly it was all distasteful to 
Evelyn, so beautiful, so beautifully gowned; 
while Nell showed annoyed embarrassment at 
having gotten them into this, and at her sister's 
plebeian entanglements. 

Tlien Kate spoke up, a trace of indignation 
at her guests' silence being mingled with her 
kindly tone, 

"Why, Mrs. Schneider, it belongs to Mr. 
Smith; no doubt he will be glad to take Otto 
in to the doctor" — ^looking toward Howard. 

Mrs. Schneider turned expectantly to Howard 
as Kate's look indicated him. He did not re- 
spond for a moment; then, instead of assenting, 
he took a dollar from his pocket, stepped for- 
ward and held it out to her, saying: 
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"I'm sorry, madam, I can't veiy well do that; 
but you taks him down on the trolley car right 
away." 

Mrs. Schneider drew herself up as if she had 
been struck. 

"No," she reidied, "no, thanks; I wasn't 
askin' no money; I have that much. I just 
thought havin* the same friends, maybe you 
wouldn't mind doin' a favor for the poor boy." 

Then turning to Kate, she continued: 

"Excuse me, you must excuse me; I thought 
maybe your friends was like you. I thank you 
kindly. Good ni^t," and plucking at Otto's 
sleeve she turned toward the door. 

"Wait, Mrs. Schneider, I'll be glad to taks 
him on the trolley," I said, stepping forward; 
"you see, Mr. Smith has others with him. I'll 
telephone at the comer so the doctor will be 
looking for us." 

^e and the sniffing Otto waited on the door- 
step as I spoke, though they did not turn again 
toward the room. I snatched up my hat and 
coat and went out with them, calling back, as I 
closed the door; 

"Good-by, guests; I'll see you later." 

Mrs. Schneider grat^ully intrusted Otto to 

me and went back to her other children; while 
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we, after telephoning at the comer, went in on 
the trolley to the doctor and had the wound 
sewed up. The cut wasn't dangerous, and the 
doctor soon had him carefully stitched. 

Otto and I were gone an hour, and as we, 
returning, got off the car near home, we saw 
Howard's auto just moving away from our door. 
They had taken the rest of our guests with them 
in the machine, and the whole party seemed to 
be having a jolly time. 

The air was snappily frosty, and the moon- 
light made the stars seem little gilt decoratitms 
against a clear blue sky. As Howard's beau- 
tiful car purred down the street toward the 
boulevard, the silvery latighs of the girls and the 
babble of well-bred voices suggested a merry, 
care-free life quite apart from the plain little 
cottages which lined the street. 

I confess the contrast cut me deep — the con- 
trast between their life and ours, especially 
after the sc«ne with Mrs. Sdmeider. I thought 
how Kate must feel, now that the rich life 
she might have had had flaunted itself in her 
face and left her alone in the isolation of her 
poverty. 

As Howard's car with its merry company 
swung round the comer out of aght, and the 
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stolid Otto mth his bandaged head and I were 
left alone on that square of the aunmonplace 
street, I seemed to see more than ever before 
the immense selfishness of my love. To think 
I had kept Kate from all that, and had brought 
her to this! 

I left Otto at his home, but hated to go back 
to my own. Do you understand what I mean? 
In the full realization of what my love had 
cost Kate, I feared to see her regretting, re- 
gretting. I shrank from facing her; but finally 
opened the door and went in softly, as an in- 
truder, as one who had intruded on her life — 
who had selfishly done just that I 

The light on the center table still burned 
brightly; the coals in the open grate shed a 
mellow glow over the soft brown and yellow 
colorings. 

The room was empty; but as I quietly crossed 
to the open door of the room beyond, I heard 
Kate's low voice — so earnest, so loving, so 
silvery-sweet, as if talking to her best friend: 

"Keep me sweet-spirited. Lord, dear Lord! 
I don't wish their money — don't let me ever. 
Lord! Thank Thee so much for Sam, dear 
Sam; help us to live right, O God— to love and 
serve Thee better, and to help others." 
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I don't cry easily; but O, the relief— the 
blessed relief that gave me! You can't under- 
stand. 

I tiptoed over silently to the far comer of the 
living-room, knelt down by the Morris chair, 
and did some praying myself — and there was a 
lot of thanksgiving in it. 

Howard's home was beautiful, beautiful — a 
fitting background for them. They had had the 
house done over carrfully, and furnished it in 
a ^mple, tasteful, costly fashion. 

I watched Kate closely whenever we were 
there; and although she reveled in it all — she 
always fitted into and thoroughly enjoyed 
elegant surroimdings — she never showed the 
slight^ envy or regret. Didn't I tell you she 
was the finest girl you ever saw! 

We did not have to buy any clothes that first 
winter, and our living expenses all told, includ- 
ing the twelve dollars' rent, were a trifie less 
than our limit of fifty dollars a month. . As I 
said, at New Year my salary had gone up to 
eighty-five dollars a month, which would have 
left us a comfortable margin if it had not been 
for those "permanent investments." 

Even as it was, by holding ourselves down to 
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acquiring than slowly, we saved ten dollars a 
month the first four months and thirty dollars 
a month t^e next fom*; so when we saw how the 
principal and interest figured on our savings- 
account book the first of July we felt like 
wimiers. 

You can't realize how ridi we both felt with 
one hundred and sixty dollars saved up, all 
debts paid, and our cottage home cozily fur- 
nished. To save thirty dollars a month seemed 
wealth, assured us I was a money-maker — 
tlianks to Kate For she had worked and done 
without, had buoyed me up and pushed me 
along when I got tired; she was a wonder! 

Now we had our start. I had felt it, had 
shown it at the store by the way I had taken 
hold of my work. Daddy said, though he never 
praised much. At any rate, I got another five- 
dollar raise on the first of July. My feeling 
of "getting on" had helped my work; and my 
more and better work had helped me get on, 
brought the raise; see? Fimny, isn't it, the 
way things twist round in life I 

I tliiT>1r the freedom from strain, finan ri fll 
and social, did as much as anything to give me 
courage and self-confidence, and energy for 
business. You may have freedom from finan- 
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dal strajn with a good deal of self-denial, you 
know; you don't mind doing without when you 
can see ihai as a result you are getting on by 
leaps and bounds. 

Z had ninety dollars a month then, 'and felt 
quite chesty about it. The raise meant a cool 
sixty per year more to lay aside. 

Maiy Lula's wedding came shortly after 
Easter; it was a handsome afiair, and the 
Georgia politician brought on several of his 
friends for the occadon and the preceding round 
of entertainments. 

Kate had a little candy party for the bride 
elect and a half dozen of the girls the/ liked 
best, one afternoon two weeks before the wed- 
ding, when she was not crowded for time, and 
really enjoyed it. We did not attempt any- 
thing more elaborate. They made all kinds of 
French candy and then ate it, with the excep- 
tion of the Imlf-pound sample each took home. 

Kate told me all about it afterward. They 
discussed and professed to admire again our 
successful solution of tiie early-marriage prob- 
lem; whereupon Kate said, waving her hand 
toward our simple furnishings: 

"See, a new day is dawning; this is proof of 
better conditions for the cultivated young poor 1" 
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Kate loved to shock them by her audadous 
defiance of pretense and sham, by her freedom 
from embarrassment on account of poverty. 

Then Brains spoke up, in a teasing manner: 

"Mary Lula, don't you wish you had taken 
Dago, and tried love and the simple life?" 

" No, I don't," Mary Lula answered promptly. 
"This is all very nice, you know, and I wouldn't 
say anything to discourage Kate; she has 
doubtless done just tiie right thing for her, and 
for Sam too. But I myself prefer comparative 
luxury, with expectations from a rich father-in- 
law, to the strenuous simple life." 

"But poor Dago!" Brains exclaimed. 

"Well, the simple life wouldn't suit Dago 
any better than it would suit me ; he's no hustler, 
he's just elegant; slow-moving el^ance doesn't 
get on in a cottage. And I'm sure I shall love 
my Geor^an better after marriage than Dago 
before marriage. He may not be a model, 
but he suits me — ^he has money." 

Mary Lula afterward found out what it 
meant to hve with a self-indulgent ex-rounder, 
instead of a youngster as yet unspoiled. Early 
marriages are good for most men, and good for 
their wives, too. 

That summer was quiet, and warm in spots; 
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but cai the whole we got on very well. We had 
breakfasts and suppers, or semi-dinners in the 
evenings, frequently on the Uttle screened back 
pordi, as I said before. We used gas for cook- 
ing, of course; it was not expensive — most 
cottagers use it. 

We had a little garden in the twenty-foot 
space opposite the chicken yard, with lettuce, 
radishes, parsl^, beans, and tomatoes. It was 
practically no trouble; I enjoyed the little 
work I did out liiere, and so did Kate. It was 
another little saving, little help; but much 
more than that was the pleasure we got out of 
if together, as we dug about and watched 
things grow and talked it over. The plants 
were ours, ours together, and they were alive — 
do you tmderstand? 

I got a hose and Eprinkled a good deal as we 
talked in the evenings, and sometimes sprinkled 
in the mornings, especially arotmd the side 
and back of the house, which cooled the at- 
mosphere wonderfully. Our little garden 
flourished, and our fiowers were nice. 

Sometimes we went out to one of the amuse- 
ment parks for a light supper, sometimes later 
simply for the change and the music. Fre- 
quency at the close of a hot day we would go 
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down to t^e river, taking sandwiches and &uit 
tor supper, hire a skiff, and go on the water for 
hours, rowing and drifting. 

In Uie earlier part of the summer we often 
took a couple of friends with us; in the late 
summer we went alone. I rowed, and Kate 
enjoyed the quiet, slow movement of the skiff, 
the reflection in the water of the brilliant shore 
lights, and the drifting, drifting, under the 
starlight or moonlight. 

We often took a long car ride to one of the 
city parks, starting early and having a picnic 
supper there, watching the sunset fade into 
di^ and thai into starlight. It is surprising 
how many outings in summer, how many 
changes, you can get without going away from 
home, at fifty cents for two persons, if you try. 

One morning in early Septembei^-a fresh, 
cool momiitg when I was feeling particularly 
good, I remember — I got an early start and 
stepped off briskly down the street, when I 
met my friend Denny, Maggie's father. 

He was cconing out of his yard with bis pipe 
in his hand, and stopped to scratch a match 
on the gate and get a draw on his pipe. I 
waited for him, and as he got it started and 
flipped away the match, we moved on together. 
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He hadn't many words, but looked the same 
friendly Denny. 

We had not gone two hundred feet vibea he 
took out his pipe, spat, and jerking his thumb 
to the left, said: 
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WHY don't you buy? 

I GLANCED up and saw that the cottage 
we were passing, one of three alike, bore a 
fresh sign, "FOR SALE; AK)ly to M. J. 
McEUery, Owner," etc. 

"That's just like the one I live in," I an- 
swered, without checking up. 

"Only not quite so good," Denny replied. 

"When I buy, I wish a better one than that; 
I wish to better myself," I continued. 

"Oh, you do, do you!" Denny returned, as 
if that ended the matter. 

I thought no more about it until I passed the 
place cm my way home that evening, and 
noticed the sign again. 

The house was almost exactly like the one 
in which we were living, a frame cottage with 
good brick foundation and metal roof. It 
seemed reasonably sound, but needed paint 
and some guttmng. 
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No one was living in it at the time, and tlie 
outgoing tenants had not kept things up. 
The front fence sa^:ed and had lost a few 
pali n gs; the grass needed cutting, and the walk 
was overgrown with grass and weeds. TTie 
side fence needed whitewash, and two or three 
boards. The place was not a good-looker as 
it stood, but had possibilities. 

The next day I noticed it again, and the next. 
I had not wished to buy a place like that, or 
to buy any place as yet; we had only about 
two hundred dollars saved at that time. I 
wished, too, when I did buy, to get a nice little 
place with a Colonial porch in front and a 
bathroom, though I had not quite dedded 
whether or not to insist upon a furnace in the 
first place I bought. You see, I still had 
"ideas." 

But one morning soon after that I happened 
to meet Denny again, and as we passed the 
forsaken-looking little place with its "FOR 
SALE" sign, he remarlred, 

"He won't be after selHn' it soon, unless he 
fixes it up a bit. He's got plenty of money, too; 
but he won't spend a cent on repairs." 

"How much does he ask for it, Mr. Denny?" 
I inqxured. 
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"He's been askm* twelve hundred, but hell 
taikB less, I'm thinldn*. Hell never get that 
in the shape it's in, and he wants to sell." 

That evening I told Kate vhat Denny had 
said, and she exclaimed: 

"Oh, Sam, wouldn't it be nice to own our own 
home — and so soon P' 

"Wouldn't it, Kittenf I answered, mth 
equal enthudasm; then reanembered how Uttle 
money we had saved. "But you can't buy a 
house with two hundred dtdlars." • 

Her face feU a Uttle. 

"No," she answered, slowly, "but perhaps 
there is some way to manage. Mrs. Denny 
said they had only five hundred when they 
boi^t and went into the Buildii^ and Loan 
Company. Let's investigate, Sam, and see 
what we can do." 

Kate was so sensible, so hopeful, so en- 
couraging; the kind to give a man courage if 
he didn't have any naturally; and the kind, 
if he bad a little grit, to make him feel he 
oould do anything when she loolffid up into 
his face so bravely and lovingly and said he 
cotdd! 

I saw McEllery, and he finally agreed to let 
me have the place for $1,075, ^uce it needed 
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repairs so badly and there was no agent's 
commission to be paid. 

I found I coiild easily get a loan of $700 on 
the property, payable in two notes of $350 
each on or before three and four years re- 
spectivdy after date. 

Tim $700, with our $200 in the bank, I ^;reed 
to pay McEIlery in cash; the balance of the 
purchase price was to be paid in two instal- 
ments — erne of $75 in six months, and the other 
of $100 in one year. This was entirely satis- 
factory to him, for he knew the notes were 
perfectly good, though a second lien, and by 
endorsing them could cash them at once. 

I might have paid that $175 in less than a 
year, and the first $350 note in less than three 
years, but I wished to be conservative in 
promising, did not wish to crowd myself too 
much; we had the repairs to make, and I wished 
to lay aside a little money for the first of 
December. 

Why the first of December? Oh, well, I'm 
coming to that. 

I drew out our little savings, and we bad the 

title to the property examined, secxired tbe loan, 

paid over the $900, and had the key to the 

house, possession, by the twentieth of Septem- 
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ber. Do you think you know how proud and 
happy we were? 

Jim seemed to understand and thoroughly 
approve. 

"Bully for you, old boyi" he said, when I 
told him ; ' ' there is nothing like owning your own 
home, or even getting a start toward really 
owning it. The more we Americans get that 
feeling, the better it will be for America. 
Owning homes helps to make good citizens." 

"I believe you are right, Jim," I answered. 
"I'm feeling pretty chesty, but toned up for 
steady work." 

"Of course you are Every young married 
man oi^ht to buy a house, whether he is a day 
laborer, a derk in a store, or a drummer on the 
road; he will find it pays, in half a dozen ways." 

You should have seen the spirit in which we 
went about fixing up that place, for we felt 
it was ours, ours, from the center of the earth 
to the middle of the blue, blue sky! 

I had the papering done and a tinner to put 
on new guttering; then I had a carpenter fOT a 
day; but I did the rest — mornings and nights 
and Saturday afternoons. I spent some weary 
hours at the work, very early and very late, 
but finally got it dcme. 
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We canied out the same color scheme in the 
paper for the new hotise that we had in the old, 
and also in the staining and varnishing and paint 
c^ inside woodwork and floors. We felt w@ 
could not improve on it without going to much 
exper^e, and we (xnild not think of chaining 
our furnishings, otu: rugs and furniture. So we 
arranged the new place to harmonize with our 
bdongings. 

I don't know anything that helped Kate more 
at this time than the home-buying. When we 
got it into condition, it was really much fresher 
and more attractive than our first place, tiiough 
no larger, no finer, no more convenient. 

But somehow it seaned to justify our ex- 
periment in self-denial and the ample life — 
to justify it to ourselves, and to her family 
and our friends. ICate seemed to thrill with 
the joy and the achievement of it all, which 
was ^lendid for her at this tame. 

We were not going out much now, and I 
helped her more in the mornings and evenings. 
She did not do the ironing any more, but took 
life more easily. We had the scrabbing-woman 
in oftener to clean up and get Itmch; and I Ml 
into the habit of coming home nearly every 
day for twenty minutes' Itmch, to break into 
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the long day and keep her from getting 
lonely. 

Her mother and Nell came over of tener now, 
and enjt^ed with Kate the idea of a home of her 
own. This home also was on the north side 
of the street, and our new living-romn, a re- 
pUca of the first, was a cheeiful sunny place 
those bri^t days in late October, and even in 
November. 

Kate wore a dark blue loose-fitting gown, 
and sat in her comfortable low rocker, reading 
much of the time good novels, cheerful stories, 
magazines; but much of the time, with a smile 
in her eyes and about her lips, she was sewing 
on tiny, dainty baby things. 

The boy was bom just after Thanksgiving — 
nine pounds and a half, and as fine a specimen 
as you ever saw! Proud? X shoidd say so; 
you don't know how it feeb to be a father. It 
makes a man, if he is any sort of a man at all, 
feel twice the man he was before, with the d^- 
nity and responsibiHty of fatherhood upon him 
— as he sees that little new life begin, a part of 
his older life, a part of himself, depend^it upon 
him yet independent of him. 

It's a glorious thing to be the father of a boy — 

a tremendous respon^biHty, but a tremendous 
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opportunity. I tell you, it's the true rein- 
carnation, with all its mystery and all its pos- 
sibilities; it's the other chance, the chance of 
living life over again, in so far as the work of 
the world is concerned. 

What are you laugjiing at? No, I'm not yet 
thirty, and the kid's only five; but I know, I've 
had time to think during these married years. 

What did we name the prize specimen of a 
boy? Name him for me? We did and we 
didn't. 

We named him Sam, because Kate wished it; 
any young married man can tell you how that 
is. But we named him Sam Jim, instead of 
Samuel Thomsley; you see, I was determined 
the youngster should have a good name all to 
himself, and not be simply a junior. 

Every boy is entitled to at least a name (^ his 
own. You oughtn't to make a boy feel he is 
simply a link in a chain, nothing but a chip off 
the old block. Let him realize he has an 
individuality of his own which is recognized 
and respected, and it's up to him to make his 
name stand for something — for an honest, 
hard-working citizen, at least. 

James? Oh yes, I suppose he was named 
"James"; but he was named for Jim, and 
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Jim's Jim to me, you know. The kid can call 
it James if he wants to; I don't care. 

But somehow Sam Jim didn't sound just 
rij^t; so after a few days I decided to turn his 
name arotmd— he was so little he didn't care 
— and we re-named him — 
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THAT goes better, sounds smoother, don't 
you think? That's his name now, his 
permanent name. Jim Sam's a dandy, he is; 
finest boy you ever saw! 

A baby is not such an ^cpensive luxury after 
all, unless you make him so; and Jim Sam's 
worth every cent he's cost, twice over, right 
now! 

All this getting up of costly hand-made 
frumpdoodles for the babies gets on my nerves. 
What does a baby know or care whether it is 
done up in a soft plain fifty - cent affair, or in 
one all real lace and hand embroidery? 

It's a sham, a measly sham! The parents 
want the things for themselves, to make their 
special brand of baby look finer than the babies 
of their friends. Yet people say, "Children are 
so expensive; one really can't afford them these 
days." 
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The same way with other things. Eate and 
Jim Sam did not have a trained nuise, but a 
kind, experienced wtxnan who made a specialty 
of such cases amoi^ people d moderate means 
— a ten-doUar-a-week nurse that the doctor rec- 
ommended highly, who was all he said she 



Of course there was other extra c 
Iffipt a cook for a month, and after that had 
one of Maggie Denny's little dsters as a sort 
of assistant cook, nursemaid, dishwasher, and 
errand girl. She was devoted to Kate and the 
boy, and a great help; yet, because it was her 
first place and Kate was teaching her thii^s, 
and also allowed her to study a little in between 
times, Mrs. Denny said two-fifty per week was 
enough for wages, "enou^ and plenty." 

Kate's mother was there a good deal at that 
time. They had begged Kate to go home for 
this occasion, but she had said no, had proudly 
dedared: 

"Sam will take care of me; and I lil^ the idea 
of the baby coming into Ms own home." 

You see, that "home" idea meant much to 

Kate; she was proud of our b^tnning already 

to make our experiment a success, proud of 

showing her own people as well as others that 
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she had made no mistake. She was an inde- 
pendent soul, and so Ic^al! She's the finest 
girl you ever saw! And yet, perhaps I ought 
to admit, she is not an extraordinary girl; 
there are plenty others of her kind — only not 
so fine, you understand. 

For a long time after our marriage, Kate's 
mother was rather regretful. She could not for- 
get Howard, "the might-have-been," though 
she tried never to be catty to me; she too was a 
thoroughtffed. Now she seemed to be getting 
somewhat reconciled on account of Kate's 
apparent happiness, and somewhat hopeful on 
account of Nell's successful first winter. 

But the old man seemed to actually enjoy 
our start, and to take a keen interest in ihe 
details of our planning and management. I 
grew really f<md of the old chap for his own 
sake. He was pretty much of a man; only 
handicapped all his life by that striving, dis- 
play-loving wife of his — a very nice woman of 
her kind, you imderstand, but one with ten- 
thousand-doUar tastes on a five-tbousand-dollar 
income. 

Nell seemed to take us lightly, almost as a 

joke. Her whole attitude was that of liking 

us very much, without taking our life seriously, 

i6i 
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or having time from her own affairs to devote 
to us. 

They all thought the baby a splendid speci- 
men, and he was. The old man was a little 
disappointed, I think, that the boy was not 
named for him; and the old lady was much 
disappointed, I know, that he did not get 
Irvingthrope for a middle name. Her mother 
had been an Irvingthn^, of the rich brandi, 
and the old lady thought that the final thing in 
names. 

All of them were shocked that Kate should 
insist on Sam for a name, and disgusted that I 
should inast on Jim. They considered the 
baby sufficiently aristocratic - looking, "rather 
like our family," but condemned Jim Sam as a 
name hopelessly jdebeian. 

I don't care; "Jim Sam" sounds good and 
honest and American, mth some snap and go 
to it. It ought to make him jump and htistle 
to have a name like that, and that's what I 
want him to do. 

"We didn't save money the next few months, 
but by the 20th erf March, when my $75 note 
came due, we had the amount ready, be^des 
the $26.25 interest money. 

And by careful management we had paid 
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the doctor's and ntirse's and all other little 
bills, and had kept out of debt. It is true I 
had not gotten a new overcoat, and had not 
bought any clothes but a good dark fifteen- 
dollar suit in a marked-down sale after New 
Year. 

■ Kate did not have any new clothes that 
winter, but she said she did not need them. 
She devoted a good deal of time to Jim Sam, 
and was as proud of him as could be. 

Jim Sam had been told, if not given to under- 
stand, that he too must help in this family 
game. He had the cheapest cradle and Uttle 
go-cart to be found at the cheapest big store; 
but he didn't seexa to mind at all, and lauded 
and crowed whenever you looked at him. 

He was such a strong baby, and so jolly I 
You see, we were both youi^ and strong and 
healthy, took life good-humoredly, worked 
along happily, doing without enou^ things to 
keep us toned up and in condition, and feeling 
constantly encouraged by the way things 
were working out — all that for overture before 
Jim Sam joined the family. 

He had a fine chance, the best possible chance, 

which every baby deserves. And he came into 

a home where everything was clean and sani- 
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tary, thoi^ not fine, and where he was mighty 
welcome, bless his little old heart ! 

0£ course Jim Sam was some trouble, a good 
deal at times, but not as a rule. After the first 
week, we trained him to sleep most c^ the night. 
He ydled like an Indian the first nif^t of his 
training, and he certainly had good Itmgs. 

"I ^wcmder if all babies yell like that?" I 
asked. 

"When they are little they are scared," 
Kate defended. 

"Jim Sam's not scared; he's mad. listen 
to him now." 

Kate's silence was assent, though she would 
not testify ^;^nst her infant. 

"Well let him cry it out," I decided. 
"Funny how such a little red speck of humanity 
as that can have a will of his own, a determina- 
tion to be pleasingly hu£^^ and petted and 
rocked, and have such a temper, isn't it?" 

"You sha'n't talk so of my baby!" Kate de- 
foided, motheringly. "He's a little dear, yes, 
he is, if he does cry — ^bless his little heart! I 
don't think it's funny at all," Kate answered, 
picking up our yelling son. 

"Don't, Kate; let him cry," I said. "We 
had just as wdil fight it out with him right now, 
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as the doctor said. If we begin to spoil him 
while he is little he will never get over it." 

Kate grudgingly assented, after assuring 
herself that no pins were puncturing him. 

He cried for hours, it seemed to us; though 
my watch showed it as one hour and twenty- 
seven minutes. But the next night he did 
better; and by the time he was ten days old he 
had become convinced that his crying did not 
get hi m anything, and was sleeping like a model 
child. 

The conditions of our simple life kept Jim 
Sam from suffering from ovemursing. When 
Kate wished to do some housework or sewing, 
she would put the youngster down in his big 
padded clothes basket and let him stay there, 
with a rag doll or woolly lamb. 

Sometimes he would prefer some other ar- 
rangement, and start a yelling protest. His 
mother would then investigate to see if he needed 
anything; and if not, back he went into the 
basket to yell all he pleased. He soon learned 
that wasn't profitable, and would stop and com- 
mence to coo and play with the dog. He had lots 
of sense from the start — bom in him, you know ! 

Kate sometimes got blue, though she tried 

not to let me see it, when she stayed home so 
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mtich that ninter, did without things and 
looked after her baby. We did not have many- 
chances to go out together; but on some oc- 
casions Kate would trust the boy with Lizzy 
Denny in the afternoons, when she wished to 
go calling, sometimes she took both erf them 
along; and two or three times when Kate and I 
wished to go to something spedal in the evening, 
we got our old substitute cook to come in and 
stay with Jim Sam. 

Occasionally things went wrong, all wrong. 
Jim Sam had the colic or simply a fit of temper 
^ome mornings; some mornings Kate wasn't 
feeling well, breakfast was late, or I had to get 
it myself. 

Scmietimes I started off for the store feeling 
grouchy and mean, wondering for a minute 
whether it was worth all the effort. Of course 
I knew it was, especially Jim Sam; but you 
know how a fellow feels sometimes — sore, out 
of all reason. 

On one of those wrong mornings I went into 
the st(M« feeling pretty rocky, when old Daddy 
Trotter at the door — the white-haired watch- 
dog (rf us all — called out, 

"Hey, sonny! Lend me some hmnor, won't 
you?" 
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Usually I didn't mind his kidding; but that 
morning, after all the petty annoyances I had 
been through, it was a little too much. 

"Good morning, Daddy," I answered, with 
what I considered impressive dignity, and walked 
on back to the elevator without stopping. 
I hadn't gotten the raise I had expected in 
January — I had been thinking of that, too, 
as I wall^ in; it was a wet morning, 
and I *had a wcmh spot in the sole of each 
shoe. 

"None to spare, hey? Well, that's too bad!" 
he called after me. 

That did not make me feel better, for there 
were others that heard. 

"What's the use," I thought; "work, work, 
work, with nothing to show for it !" I looked 
at some of the other fellows, dapper and well 
dressed, and felt worse. The whole morning 
went badly, £ind I showed it. 

Old Daddy got hold of me again at tiie close 
of the lunch hour. 

"Don't look so glum, sonny," he said. "The 
boss has got you under observation. liven 
up, attend to business, and look as if yoiur 
marriage experiment was a success, whether 
you feel that way about it or not." 
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"It is a successl" I dedaied, immediately on 
the defensive. 

"Well then, don't look as if it wasn't— it's a 
reflection on your wife and that wonderftil boy. 
And don't fcnrget the boss has you under ob- 
servation.'* 

I didn't know exactly what that meant. It 
made me feel imeasy, as well as annoyed. Yet 
Daddy's advice was always worth conadering. 

The next afternoon I saw in the paper the 
announcement of Dago's engagement to Estelle 
Westerly, and knew that meant a position wiUi 
the Westerly people for him, and a wedding 
present to Estelle of a nice Uttle house— the 
Westerlys had done that for the first son-in-law. 

I showed the paper to Kate. 

"It will be easier for them than this, won't 
it?" I said. 

"Do you regret this?" she asked, quickly. 

"No, no, no," I answered, "I didn't mean 
that." I stupidly had not thought how it 
would sound. "I wouldn't have the Westerly 
provision imder any circumstances; I have 
something far better, incomparably better!" 
I assured her, with a kiss. 

She seemed somewhat pacified, but presently 
wailed, 
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"Oh, Sam, there's another one gone! Why 
can't they see it's worth while, why ivon't they 
try?" 

"Because it's not in them, Kate," I replied; 
"it's not in them. They don't deserve to be 
independently happy. They are just soft 
creatures, made up of a>nventioiiality and 
'What will people say!'" 

"But they ought to know better," Kate in- 
asted, obstinately. "ITiey don't know what 
they have missed." 

"They wiU never know," I responded — at 
which Kate looked at me suspiciously, and I 
hastened to add, "but after all, I don't beUeve 
Mary Lula and Dago really loved each other, 
not the way they should for the simple Ufe. 
This caUs for the right kind.'* Then I kissed her 
gently, letting my hand rest a moment on her 
hair; I had learned much from Daddy Trotter. 

"Yes, the very best," she replied, looking 
deep into my eyes, satisfied. 

We grew to understand each other and love 
each other more and more all the time; and Jim 
Sam helped in that a lot, the little rascal, al- 
though he didn't know it. 

"Your example in matrimony seems to have 
proved a warning,'* I laughed at Kate, teasingly. 
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"Never you mind, sir," she replied, defiantly; 
"there are Brains and Bennet left — and if the 
others can't see what they are missing, it is not 
my fault." 

"No, indeed ; you have sacrificed nobly for the 
common good — it's not your fault," I answered. 

At that, Kate made a movement as if to pull 
my hair; but Jim Sam thought it such a joke 
he broke out into a hearty gurgling laugh, and 
I&,te stooped to take him up in her arms and 
rapturously Idss him, forgetting all about me. 

Shortly after this I met Bennet one morning, 
and was about to try him out on the simple- 
married-life prospect, but didn't have a diance; 
for he called as he came up: 

"Hello, Sam; and good-by; I'm going to 
Seattle to-morrow." 

"To Seattle!" I exclaimed. "What do they 
want with you out there?" 

"Want me to help 'em build up the town. 
I've got a chance, a rattling good chance, too 
good to turn down. It came yesterday, and 
I'm to go right off the bat." Then he told me 
all about it. 

It was a rattling good chance, from persons 
who knew him, and knew he was a hustler. 
I did not blame him for goii^. 
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"Are you going to take Brains with you?" 
I asked, at length. 

He looked surprised a moment, then said: 

"No, I guess not. She hasn't said anything 
about it — neither have I." 

"You didn't expect her to, did you?" I 
replied. 

"No, nor do I e^)ect to speak to her," he 
answered. "TTie fact is, Sam, I don't mind 
telling you, she's a nice girl, the nicest kind 
of a girl; but we don't hit it oflE just right for 
partners, life partners. I'm afraid to try it — 
with her; afraid we would get tired. It's 
nothing against her, you understand; I think 
she feels that way about me, too. I don't think 
it will break her heart; I've never cracked any- 
body's heart yet. There's no sense in two per- 
sons marrying simply because they are very good 
friends and their friends think they ought to, is 
there?" 

I thought of poor Job. 

"No, indeed," I agreed; "but there are some 
fools like that." 

"Isn't that the truth?" he responded, fer- 
vently. 

"But hurry up, Bennet; every man ought to 
marry young," I cautioned. 
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"Is it better to marry young and marry the 
wrong girl, or wait awhile and get the right 
one?" he asked, qtiizzically. 

I retracted at once. 

"Better wait for t^e right one, if you wait 
until you're axty!" 

"Well, I'll find the right one after a while; 
then you bet I'll be ready for her. I have eight 
himdred saved up right now." 

"Bully for you, old boy!" I cried, slapping 
him on the back. "I wish I had saved a 
little. But I did exactly the right thing un- 
der the circumstances, as it was." And I 
told him how nicely we had been getting 
on. 

It was then the middle of May. We were 
moving along well in otu" carefully saving 
manner of living. We still kept our expenses 
under sixty dollars per month, thanks to Kate's 
fine management, even with Lizzie Denny's 
weekly two-fifty. 

Lizzie was only thirteen, and small for her 
age; but the wiriest, spryest, keenest little 
morsel of girlhood you would find in a day's 
search. She felt the importance of her position 
and wages — many women she knew got only 
three and a half. She was a thrifty, loyal 
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soul; seemed to take a proprietary interest !n 
us; resented any fanded dight or overdiarge of 
the grocerymen or hucksters; and seconded 
Kate in every effort. 

Lizzie was devoted to Jim Sam, and used to 
take him out on the sidewalk in his little go- 
cart by the hour, in the early mornings and late 
afternoons, proudly displaying him to a string 
of admiring diildren — some of them our friends 
of the newly-wed welcome. 

There is nothing like plenty of fresh air for 
a kid, and Jim Sam certainly got it. Th^ 
kept him out in the yard a good deal, too; fre- 
quently put his basket out there on the grass 
plot in the shade of the house and vines for 
half the morning. 

Life for us was moving along smoothly — was 
moving too smoothly, that was the trouble; 
with the smoothness of the rut worn down below 
the surface. 

One evening when I got home I found that 
Kate had evidently been crying. She had 
equally evidently tried to hide it; but the tears 
had been too recent for the cold water and pow- 
der to entirely remove their traces, and liie 
carefully done-up hair and simple artistic dress 
were not enough to entirely distract attention 
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from the beautiful deep brown eyes vrith the 
stightly swollen lids. 

"What's the matter, dear?" I asked anxiously, 
as I kissed her; I had learned mtich &om Daddy 
about pet names and petting. 

"Oh, nothing," she declared. "You should 
have seen Jim Sam to-day in his little blue 
rompers; he was tiie most darling little fellow 
you ever saw! I have just finished putting him 
to bed. He's almost asleep now; come, kiss 
your son good night. ' ' And Kate took my hand 
In hers as she led me over to the plain little 
cradle. 

He did look darling, with his chubby little 
fists, and pink and white face, and curly hair; 
he looked so daintily baby, and yet somehow 
so boyishly sturdy I Oh, you needn't laugh; he 
did! 

All through our little dinner Kate was cheer- 
ful, too cheerful, artifidally cheerful, telling me 
of the little incidents of the day — of Lizzie's 
encounter with the iceman about the size of the 
cake he left, of Jim Sam's enthu^astic cooing 
and rapid crawling in his effort to catch Mrs. 
Schneider's kitten, of her success in rejuvenat- 
ing a last summer's waUdng-hat, and ^ving a 
partial account of Nell's call that afternoon. 
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I tried to play up my end, responded and 
jested a little, and told two or three funny 
things that had happened at the store; but 
those tears, or tlieir patched-up traces, worried 
me. 

Penally the dinner and its inevitable sequel 
of dishwashing were over, Lizzie had gone, 
Jim Sam was peacefully sle^)ing, and Kate 
and I were alone in the living-room. 

The evening was warm, and we had the door 
and windows open for the air; we had not lit 
the lamp — ^the street lights outside threw 
splotches on one ^de wall and gave a sori; of 
dusky half-light to the room. 

I was seated in the large rocker, and after a 
long pause said, 

"Ccane over here, Kate." 

She came, obediently, somewhat listlessly. 
■Without riang I reached up, drew her down 
upon my lap, nestled her head against my 
shoulder as you would a child; and, with my 
anns about her, bent over, kissed her gently 
and whispered: 

"Tell me all about it. Kitten." 

One hand stole up around my neck, and she 
cried out, with a little sob: 

"Oh, Sam, Sam, you're darling! And I'm 
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just as happy as I can be. But I seem to have 
nerves to-night, to be all unstrung; I guess I'm 
tired — I know I am. I know I oughtn't to say 
it, I oughtn't to think it, I oughtn't to feel it; 
but it's so hard to be — " 
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You mustn't expect even a sensible girl 
to be always sensible; it isn't natural, 
you know. 

I held her closer, and let my lips rest on her 
chedc again, as I replied, 

"Yes, it is. Kitten. Who forgot this time?" 

"That's the trouble, they didn't fot^t!" 
^e moaned. "The invitations are out for the 
Langhomes' afternoon reception next week — 
three himdred asked, but not your wife. I 
used to be invited to all their large affairs; she 
must have dropped me when she made up her 
list this winter." 

I was silent a moment ; it didn't seem to me a 
matter worth tears. But I was a married man, 
in training; I realized I had the viewpoint of a 
mere man, and respectfully condoled. 

"That's too bad — ^for the Langhomesl" I 
murmured, sympathetically. "Th^ ought to 
know better the value of their guests." 
i?7 
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"I'm afraid they think they do," she replied, 
with chagrin, though she patted my cheek 
appreciatively. 

"Even Evelyn doesn't ask us to her best 
things now," she continued presently. "It's 
either to a large affair where they have every- 
body, or family dinn^s, so to speak, where they 
have nobody but us and one or two of the old 
set. And Sam, NeU told me that Howard and 
Evelyn are giving a dinner to-morrow evening 
for her guest, that Boston girl, and we are not 
asked — a dinner for Nell's guest and we are left 
out!" Kate stopped stroking my cheek, and 
sat up straight with indignation. 

"Well, we are not doing sodety now, you 
know," X said, soothingly. 

"Perhaps not, but we might at least have 
been asked to that dinner." 

I could Uiink of nothing better to say in reply 
than nothing, so said that. 

"lliat's not the worst," Kate declared, after 
a pause. ' ' Nell told me that she herself is giving 
a theater party and supper nejct Monday evening 
for her guest, and said, 'I thought I would 
ask Evdyn and Howard to chaperon us — they 
are entertaining for her, you know; you won't 
mind, will you, Kate?' She actually said that! 
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"It isn't that I wish to go, but I wish to be 
able to go. I have nothing to wear, and in one 
■way I don't care; in another way I do. They 
might at least have asked us and let xts decline; 
I suppose they were afraid we would not de- 
cline. Howard and Evelyn and Nell, even 
they have left us out — left us out, Saml" 

She dropped her head again upon my shoulder; 
my eyes were dry enou^, but presently I felt 
hot tears upon my dieek. 

PocM" child I She was still so young to feel 
the penalty of being ignored, the punishment 
of being left out, the depression of the deadly 
htundrum life. 

"Kate, dear, I wish I could give you every- 
thing; I wish I couldl" I whispered gently. "I 
have so little besides my love, so little to make 
you happy." 

A wave of pity for her and of condemnation 
for myself swqit over me; after all, my love 
seemed not great enough to keep her happy. 

"No, no, Sam; it's not that, I'm not re- 
gretting. But why should they change? Why 
can't they take us in as they used to do?" 

"We're not playing the same game, Kate; 
that's the reason. It takes money to play that 
game; we chose this instead, for better for 
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worse. To think I have kept you from all 
that!" 

"Hush!" she said, recognizing the pain in my 
voice, though I tried to keep it out. "I'm 
tired to-night, and so many leftnsuts comii^ all 
at once upset me. What do we care?" she cried, 
bravely, almost cheerfully; "we have each 
other— that's best of all." 

"And Jim Sam?" I suggested. 

Kate locked guilty, even in that dim light, 
at having for the moment forgotten him. 

"Oh, the dear, dear baby!" she exclaimed, 
jumping up. "I must see if he is sleeping well." 
And with that flimsy pretext, she went into the 
next room to feast her eyes upon him. 

I remained where I was, quietly thinking, 
and feeling again a wave of setf-cxmdemnation 
at having kept Kate from that other life. 
This was all right for myself; but for her — I 
realized how much the old life and the old 
friends meant to her. Poor Kate, so sweet and 
so brave! 

"Sam," she called, softly; and I joined her 
in the next room. "Look at him; isn't he a 
dear!" 

His Httle hands were thrown up on the pillow, 
as was bis habit ; his chubby face, topped by the 
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curly hair, was turned to one side; he was a 
dainty pink and white bit of boyish baby. 

Kate bent over and kissed him ligjitly. At 
her touch he moved a little, smiled in his sleep, 
and murmured: 

"Ah-goo!" 

Then the moth^ radiance in Kate's face and 
the father pride in my own heart made me realize 
we had made no mistake — that life was rich for 
us as it was. 

I bent down and kissed Kate on the forehead 
tenderly, reverently, as I remembered why 
mother-love had been made fcH-ever beautifid 
and glorious. 

We had Brains out often, as a comfort; and 
Jim, to keep her company. They seemed to 
like to come, and Kate had hopes. 

Brains was always loyal, always interested, 
always full of the little gossip which seemed for 
the moment to take us up and make us an 
incidental part of the old life. We frequently 
had her two or three times a month to the 
Amplest kind c^ Httle suppers. Kate delighted 
in entertaining, which cost little but was so 
nice every one enjoyed it. 

It was beautiful to see Brains with Jim Sam. 

She seemed to enjoy him so; and he would 

i8i 
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immediately re^xmd to her overtures with 
laitghs and goos and kisses and handwavii^^s — 
all those little things that women and babies 
understand. You ^ould have seen how she 
looked when holding baby, as if she loved htm 
better than anything. Kie had a head, but 
she had a heart, too — a tender heart for 



It was funny to see the way Jim watched her 
when she had Jim Sam and had forgotten the 
rest of us. He wotdd stand in that quiet, 
thoughtful way of his, a httle apart, watching, 
watching, until you spoke to him. 

One evening Brains had been playing with 
Jim Sam, had him on her lap, and happened to 
look up laughing, her freckled face illtunined 
and rosy, her white teeth showing, her hair 
somewhat pulled about, and caught Jim watch- 
ing her with that masterful look of possession. 
She blushed still more, and looked away; but 
Jim didn't. 

The next time they were out, the same thing 
happened again; and I was not surprised when 
Brains announced her engagement to Jim. 
The announcement was made on June 39th, 
Jim Sam's seven-months' birthday. 

Kate insisted she had made the match. 
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When I told her she had never intended it, she 
maintained she had made it anyway. 

"Jim's my friend," I replied, gravely. "You 
know you had designs upon Bennet for her." 

"Well, I don't care," she replied, with her 
peculiar log^c; "Jim's better suited to her than 
Bennet; and if I had known Jim as well as I 
do now, I should have picked him for Brains 
at the beginning." 

All of which being true, what more could I 
say? I happened to think of Jim Sam. 

"No,Kate,"Isaid,finnly. "You didnot make 
that match, nor did I. We may have helped a 
little; but that match was made by our son." 

Then she gave in, agreed, or pretended to, in 
order to let Jim Sam have the glory. That's 
the only way I can silence her sometimes — by 
bringing in Jim Sam. 

"Jim, you rascal, why didn't you tell me what 
you were doing?" I demanded, as soon as I 
could get at him after hearing the news. 

"You seemed to be interested in your own 
affairs," he replied, with a grin. "For a long 
time I wasn't sure of her, and perhaps I wasn't 
sure of myself. I accept your unexpressed con- 
gratulations, thank you. I always thouj^t you 
were lucky; now I know I'm luckier." 
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"You're not, you idiot!" I exclaimed hotly. 
"Brains is a fine girl, and you are lucky; she's 
raitirely too good for you." (I didn't really 
believe that, but he was getting too chesty.) 
"But she's notiiing, nothing, I'll have you 
understand, compared with Kate I" (I did 
beUeve that.) 

Then we almost had a fist fight, right there 
on the street. 

Brains and Jim were married some six weeks 
later, in the middle of August, so he could 
take his vacation leave for the weddiag trip. 
The wedding was very quiet. There were no 
engraved invitations and no announcements, 
except throuf^ the papers; they followed us 
that far. 

But they were married in church at high noonj 
with about forty relatives and dose friends 
present. They did have music — the Men- 
delssohn march and Schubert's serenade — but 
no flowers, except the bride's bouquet, and no 
attendants. 

Afterward, at the home, there was a very 
simple breakfast. The bride's wedding dress 
was her going-away gown, the simplest kind 
of tan raw silk, I think Kate called it, with a 
jatmty little hat to match. 
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They had an inrapensive trip, which they 
pronounced wonderful — two weeks at a small 
mountain resrart. They were home by the first 
of September. 

Jim had saved some money before he married, 
about seventeen hundred dollars, and he had a 
salary of one hundred dollars a month; but they 
were not spoiled by wealth. However, instead 
of a cx>ttage, they decided to try an apartment 
or flat for a year or two. 

They took the third floor of a rather good 
old house in a good nrigjiborhood — a comer 
house, with plenty of light and air. They 
had three rooms, two large and one smaller, 
besides a bath, all for fifteen dollars a month. 
The landlord allowed fresh paper for two of 
tiie rooms, and they themselves had the third 
papered. 

There was no furnace or steam heat — no heat 
fiunished. The larger rooms were heated by 
open grates, the smaller by a stove, and the 
bathroom by a gas heater. They had no 
separate entrance hall from the street. 

But their apartment was the entire third 

story, which gave a certain privacy, with no 

tramping over their heads as on lower floors. 

ITiey screened c& the back part o£ their third- 
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story hall for coal box, ash can, and disinfected 
garbage can, and had a man to cany coal and 
ashes up and down. 

"You can't expect everything for fifteen 
dollars," they remarked, philosophically, and 
rejoiced in their find. They considered them- 
selves fortunate in getting it, and they were; 
they had a large list to select from at that time 
of the year. 

Their living-room was also their dining-room. 

"But we sometimes breakfast in the kitchen," 
Brains confided. 

They furnished the rooms attractively, though 
not extravagantly. They got some good things 
that would last; and Jim even bought a piano, 
for Brains played well. 

Brains did the cooking and housework, and 
declared they too were going to live on fifty 
dollars a month; and they did, for a time. 

That gave Jim a further chance to save; and 
with what he had aheady saved and invested, 
they soon began to fed rich. That feeling' 
depends not upon absolute wealth, but relative, 
you know — relative to one's former circum- 
stances; and upon the per cent, of one's income 
imused and turned into capital. You see, I 
have had time to think of these things. 
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They followed us, too, in giving themselves 
some inexpensive pleasures, in entertaining 
simply, and in not being ashamed erf the little 
economies. They were very sensible and happy 
in it all; we had known they would be, being 
Jim and Brains. 

Still, Kate and I were sorry th^ had not 
bou^t a cottage. 

"It would have been much nicer; it certainly 
is nicer for us," Kate said, and I agreed with h^. 

"When they get through, they will have 
nothing to show for their money but a bunch 
of rent receipts," I replied, "while we — we'll 
have a home!" 

That month, a year from the time we bought, 
I paid the one-hundred-dollar note and twenty- 
four dollars interest, and had over fifty dollars 
left. Not much over fifty — ^fifty-two dollars, 
to be exact. 

How do I remember such things? I counted 
it up so often. I did without a new summer 
suit tmtil the July reduction sales; and Kate 
did over her old gown, with the aid of her 
trusty sewtDg-woman, and made up a supply 
of shirtwaists to tide her through the summer. 

Kate managed in many ways. We had 

lettuce and tomatoes and beans many times 
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from our own little garden that summer; and 
Kate often figured how she could reduce table 
expenses without letting our faithful little 
sharp-eyed lizzie notice the eflEort. 

' ' I am willing for lizzie to help us economize, *' 
she said, " but I don't wish her to commiserate. " 

lizzie was going to school that fall, and I 
insisted that we get one of her sisters to come 
in and take her place; the Denny children 
seemed to take turns at school. But Kate 
said no, we could get along nicely without a 
regular maid. 

"I never felt better in my life, Sam," she 
said; and she looked it. "I am perfectly well 
and strong; the boy is doing finely; he is not 
much trouble, and I can get on nicely. We 
can have Lizzie in every day after school for 
a couple of hours, to wash dishes, clean up, 
brush ofiE the sidewalk, sprinkle the grass, and 
take baby out for an airing. She will be glad 
to come, and that will give me all the help I 
need." 

So we arranged it that way — "we" arranged 
it. I'm speaking as a married man. 

Lizzie was glad to come, and her mother was 
glad to have her come, for a dollar a week. 
She helped greatly, and gave Kate the blessed 
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rdief of free afternoons, or parts of them. 
Lizzie would put the youngstar into his go-cart 
and leave him wrapped up on the porch tmtil 
she had finished her work, then take him for his 
ride. 

Meanwhile, Kate could he down and rest, 
read, sew, or go calling, as she pleased. Those 
two hours every afternoon gave her just 
the right hit of freedom that k^t her freshened 
up all the time. 

I had become somewhat discouraged over 
my salary, had not had a raise for over a year. 
Althoi^ I had been put through two or three 
changes of work at the store, besides some 
city drumming, I seemed to have stuck at that 
ninety dollars per month. 

Z had been feeling encouraged at the way we 
were getting on, all things considered; and with 
the early hours, simple living, and hard work 
I was in fine condition, and sure I was giving 
satisfaction — at ninety dollars per. 

But I seemed at a standstill, rated and 
tagged as a ninety-dollar man. That troubled 
me, as wdl as not getting more money. 

For I did not see how to go about — 
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FINALLY I decided to speak to Daddy. He 
knew more than anybody; there was m^ty 
Utile his l^en old eyes didn't see. 

"Daddy," I said one day, when we were 
alone, "didn't you tell me last spring the boss 
had me under obsen^tion?" 

He nodded, simply nodded, yes. 

"Well, that's discouraging, for I haven't 
gotten a dollar's raise in salary since," I con- 
tinued, trying to speak %htly, but watching 
him closely. 

"Huh! You oughter be ^ad you haven't 
been fired," Daddy replied. "That's liire the 
young cubs nowadays, always looking out for 
more pay, more pay, instead of asking for more 
work." 

I had not thought of that, but had done the 
work asagned me well — ^very well, I felt. 

"The trouble mth too many young married 
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men," Daddy coatinued, wisely, "is that they 
are so taken up with home and wifey and baby 
that they don't think any more about the firm's 
business than they have to. They dcm't waste 
any thought about the firm's getting on; they 
think only about getting on themselves." 

For a few minutes that put a crimp into me ; 
I had thought more ctf my own home affairs 
than of my work, those last two years I I 
hadn't lost any sleep thinking how to maJ^ 
money for the firm or save money for ihem, 
how to increase the business or save waste. 

Daddy was watching me keenly, and saw how 
I color«3 up. 

"You mean," I finally said, "that I haven't 
worn out any gray matter in planning ways 
to improve conditions or get new business — 
haven't shown any initiative?" 

"Well, you might put it that way," Daddy 
agreed, with a pleased smile. 

"Then, Daddy," I blurted out, "why didn't 
you tell me! I could have done it if you had!" 

Daddy shook his head. 

"Perhaps you could," he said, "but would 
you? And if so, would it have been your 
initiative, after all? That's what the business 
men want, initiative; strong, loyal co-opOTation, 
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aod then initiative, initiative; that's what they 
need." 

Faithful old Daddy, faithful to our employers, 
had lispt qtiiet, much as he liked me, through 
all that half- wasted time, to let me show whether 
or not there was the right stuff in me. 

"What ought I to do. Daddy?" I asked, 
feeling pretty bad. 

"You'll have to think that out yourself," 
he replied. "Think twice as much about the 
business as you have ever done, and then twice 
as much more after that." 

Daddy was silent a moment, and so was I. 
He probably saw how completely knocked out 
I was, how hopelessly helpless I looked, for he 
presently added: 

"I'll tell you th^, sonny, for your encourage- 
ment; it's in you, if you will only work it out. 
You may be a first-dass business man yet, an 
Ai, the kind the firm's looking for, if you'll 
only m ake the business yours, yours, just as 
much as that wife and baby at home are yours. 
Then, take it from me, sonny, youll get on; 
and it 'U be better for you and the 'family' 
too." 

I worked harder than ever after that, but 
I didn't simply work; I thought, thought, 
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thought about my work. I tried to put my- 
self in my employers' place, and see how they 
would look at my work and the business. I 
tried to see how, with my practical Gxpeiieace, 
I could suggest improvements to mysdf — and 
to them, should they ask for sug^;estions. 
Then when they didn't ask, I did some sug- 
gesting. 

B^ore long I thought I saw a way to spe- 
dalize a certain line to advantage with certain 
customers, and went to the boss and talked it 
over. He listened, seemed convinced that I 
was ri^t, and let me try it. The increased 
sales the next two weeks bore me out. 

Then I suggested another innovation, an 
exchange, return in four months, of goods un- 
sold still in good condition, goods which had 
proved unsalable in that particular store; the 
exchai^e privilege to be given to cash customers 
only, the cream of the lot, they to pay cash for 
the original goods, and the stuff unsold at the 
end of four months to be exchanged for other 
goods under certain conditicms. 

The boss watched me silently, shrewdly, 
critically, until Z. got through; then snapped 
out; 

"Yes, but whatcher goin' to do with the left- 
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overs? Tliat's the question. We've a lot of 
jtmk here now, some already carried over four 
or five years, without having a lot more dumped 
in on us." 

"I've thought of that," I answered. "Well 
rig up an Outlet Store for the returns; get a 
husliing young fellow who understands his 
buaness, and lend him our shop-worn exchai^es 
to sell, he to furnish the store and we the 
stock." 

The boss eyed me closely for a half minute. 

"That sounds pretty good, if you had just 
the right man," he said, at length. "But you 
wouldn't find one man in twenty that could 
make it go, or one in a hundred that would do 
it. If you could put it over, it would take care 
of a lot of the old left-overs, too; do you want 
to quit and try it yourself?" 

That took my breath fco- a moment. I was 
afraid he wished to can me; I wasn't looking 
for that. 

"No," I replied, "I'd rather stay on here, 
if you want me. But Z think I can find that 
man." 

"Well, if you do, and will promise to watch 
him and g^ger him up and boost him out of 
store hours and make it a go, I'll give your 
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scheme a six months' trial anyway — your ex- 
' change business and the Outlet Store both; 
what d'yer say?" 

"I'll do my best," I answered, rising; "and 
I won't lose any time getting at it." 

It was a ticklish job I had undertaken; but 
it would coimt f OT me if I put it throi^h, I 
knew tiliat. I did some hard thinking, a good 
deal of it, and nosed around con£derably. 

Of course I had seen much of dry-goods men 
in the trade and in city dnimming. There were 
three men I knew that I thought would do and 
might undertake it — a drummer for another 
house who had the small trade in the western 
part of the state, the son of one of our customers 
who had a thrifty Uttle business in a suburb, 
and a derk in a large department store. 

I sounded all of these carefully, but they 
turned me down pretty cold. The drummer 
had a family and said he wasn't going to give 
up a sure thing for an uncertainty; the depart- 
ment-store clerk hadn't saved up enou^ money 
to pay store rait; while our suburban customer 
said he wotdd take his scm into partnership 
b^ore he would lose him. 

I had ^)ent a week getting this far, which 

wasn't even a start, and was feeling rather 
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blue; for I noticed that the boss was watching, 
though he wasn't saying anything — and he was 
the kind to remember what I had said about 
not losing any time. 

I had told Kate all about it; she was interest- 
ed and qrmpathetic— but I wanted to find that 
man! 

It occurred to me to ask Daddy's advice. 
I hadn't talked to him about my interview 
with the boss, and didn't know how much he 
knew, but Daddy had lots of sense. 

"Daddy," I said, "when a man gets brash 
and says he's going to do a thing, and then 
finds he's up against it, what's he going to do?" 

Daddy was quiet almost a minute, looking 
at me or through me, then replied: 

"Do? Dof Do what 'he said he would! 
If he's up against it, let him climb over I" ITien 
he turned and walked o£E without another 
word. 

That's what I would call shabby treatment, 
downright shabby treatment, from any one but 
Daddy. 

I thou^t some more and inquired around 

a good deal, but couldn't seem to get any 

further. Kate's sympathy helped some, but 

did not get my s^iirits back into place vAtexi the 
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second week passed vrithout my finding that 
man. 

But one evening shortly after that when I got 
home I fotind Kate's face all lit up with en- 
thusiasm, and before she kissed me she cried, 

"Oh, Sam, I've fotmd him for youl" 

"Who? What?" I asked, bewildered for the 
moment. 

"Why, your Outlet Store man; it's Maggie 
Denny's cousin Sadie's husband Gany Heam!" 
she exclaimed triumphantly. 

"Is that so? It's very good of you; but how 
do you know he's the man?" 

"Oh, I know; and he's Sadie's husband," 
she replied, with her peculiar woman's logic 
and conviction. "I met her over at Mrs. 
Denny's. She is a bright, pretty girl, strong 
and full of energy. She used to derk at 
Ridgeway's, and her husband clerks there now — 
in dress goods, too. I went down tiiis afternoon 
and looked at a dress pattern, to see whether or 
not he would do, and he will." 

"Well, of all the enterprising yoimg wives!" 
I exclaimed, giving her a couple of extra kisses 
for good measure. Isn't she fine I 

"Now, listen. They have a little baby, but 

the girl hasn't half enough to do and longs to 
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get bad£ into a store; she's a i^tural bom clerk, 
polite and obliging, the kind to take an in- 
terest in customers without being forward at 
all. He's all right, too; nice-looking, nice- 
mannered; and he looks like 'a quiet hustler,' 
as you would say. This will suit them, I know 
it will. She's wild to have a little store of 
their own, and they have three hundred dollars 
saved up between them. They live down on 
Twraity-third Street; you can go down there 
after dinner and see them this evening." 

' ' Talk about your quiet hustlers !' ' I answered, 
with a grin, at which Kate only smiled, the 
conscious pride of heliai^ showing from her 
dark-brown eyes. 

They proved upon investigation to be about 
as Kate had thought, capable, reliable hustlers 
d some judgment. 

Mr. Heam was impressed with the oppor- 
tunity, but also with the possibility of losing 
that three hundred dollars. But Sadie, his 
wife, was keen for trying it, as Kate had said. 

"Oh, Garry, we can do it, sure's you're livin' !" 
she exclaimed. ' 'There's a store down on 
Market Street that Tl just about do — used to be 
a shoddy little two-by-four Gents* Ftimishings 
that got busted up, fixtures for sale; I was by 
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there yesterday. It ain't so much of a place, 
but a lot of people pass there, and Saturday 
nights there's a b^ crowd. If we had that and 
lived th«% too, and used our heads a little, 
with no clerks to pay at first, we could make it 
a go, easy. We'll never have another chance 
of bemg stocked for nothing!" 

Sadie evidMitly reveled in the thought of 
back to the store; her e^teen months away 
from it had not offset her ax years of derktag, 
with its fascinating human interest. 

Her husband also recognized his chance, and 
was the kind of man to take an opportunity 
when it presented itself. 

The upshot of it all was that we reached an 
agreement, satisfactory to both parties, for 
tiiem to operate free of expense to us an Outlet 
Bargain Stca«, to work off on a reasonable 
commission basis our left-overs, remnants, and 
shop-worn goods, including exchanges — every- 
thing to be sold at real bargains, but strict^ 
for cash. 

By careful figuring I ascertained about how 
mudi stuff of that kind we practically lost, and 
how low we cotdd sell and beat out that loss, 
make a small profit. 

They secured the ex-gents' furnishing store 
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dieap, and the battered fixtures for almost 
nothing; the landlord had taken them in for 
back rent that he couldn't collect, and was glad 
to almost give them to a tenant with our firm's 
bacldi^. Both Garry and his wife took the 
keenest interest in the venture, and scoured, 
tacked, draped, and arranged until they had a 
surprisingly good-looking store for so many odds 
and ends and left-overs of stock. 

They moved into two rooms over the rear 
of the store; and at the back of the store itself 
partitioned off a sitting and rest room, where 
Sadie could keep baby, and if tired lie down at 
the hoiurs when tha^ were few customers. 
Garry had a press-button electric bell to call 
her when needed. It wasn't long before they 
both were so busy that they needed and had an 
old woman to look after the housekeeping and 
the baby. 

I helped them at the start a good deal, helped 
them plan, get up leaders, arrange stodc, and 
wcn'k out advertising schemes; but they had 
ideas of their own, too, good ones, especially 
for the class of trade they were to reach. I 
did much extra work, without extra pay, after 
my store hours; but I was anxious the venture 
should make good. 
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In discussing advertising — 

"We must think up some good advertising 
sdiemes," I said, "which don't cost much, but 
will sell goods, those old goods we have." 

"Siure," Sadie agreed, with a far-away look 
in her eyes, while Garry nodded thoughtfully. 

"We can't stand newspaper advertising at 
first," I continued, "but we must let the people 
know we have real bai^ains for them here." 

"Sure." It was Garry who spoke this time; 
Sadie cmly shifted her gum, and continued to 
chew thoughtfully. 

"We'll have to use the windows to advertise 
carefully; nothing catches a crowd better than 
something live in the windows, but it should 
leally advertise what we have to sell, not be a 
museum ad." 

"TTiat's ri^t," Sadie agreed; and Garry's 
eyes lit up, as he added: 

"I get you. We might have a woman sew- 
ing, making a print dress of the kind we sell, 
right there in the show window, with samples 
erf twenty other patterns in the two win- 

"Good!" I reified. "Why not borrow the 
machine and tag it, showing where they can 
buy that?" 
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"And have her dressed in a red-flowered 
kiniono," Sadie contributed. 

"Yes, with a s^n in the other window, 
'WHT LOOK SHABBT AT BOUE? GET A NEW 
PRINT DRESS PATTERN FOR So^,'" I added. 

"I can see them ri^t now crowding around 
to watch that woman sew," Sadie continued, 
"and then comii^ in for one like it." 

"When they get tired of that or stop buying, 
suppose you get the woman to leave that win- 
dow and put on the dress she made," I sug- 
gested, "then in tiie other show window knead 
and roll out biscuits, over and over again, to 
show how well she looks at home." 

"We might get a young and pretty woman 
for that, Sadie; I love to watch you make 
biscuits," Garry said, flashing her a look of 
warm-hearted admiration. 

"Oh, quit your foolin', Garry!" Sadie replied, 
vntix a toss of her head but a dimpled, pleased 
^nile. 

"It mi^t be a good idea," Garry su^;ested, 
"to have a mother and daughter, respectable 
and nice looking, parade the streets in dresses 
made from our woolen dress goods, with pla- 
cards on them, 'the materials for this 

DRESS, COMPLETE, COST $3.67 AT THE OUTLET 
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BARGAIN STORE.' 'THE TOTAL COST OF THIS, 
IF YOU MAKE IT YOURSELF, IS $3.94 AT THE 
OUTLET BARGAIN STOKE.'" 

"Great; that's the idea!" I exclaimed. 
'"Hien we must change the ad, have something 
different. A basket full of live kittens, each 
■mih a different colored neck-ribbon, the basket 
covered with chicken wire to keep them in, 
would be a good catchy ad in the window for a 
ribbon sale, with ribbon samples lining the 
ades of the window." 

"Yes, something different, but real elegant 
and refined," Sadie agreed, sitting up and 
giving her switched and puffed hair an airy 
pat. "Why, certainly; why, of course; and I 
have the nicest thing for an opening leader! 
You leave that opening leader to me — ^we'll have 
'em lookin' cross-eyed watching that window; 
yes, we will, won't we. Pretty?" she inquired of 
the gurgling infant ia her anns, who responded 
with a laugh as the smiling Sadie bent over her. 

Some days later I dropped by at Itmcheon 
to see the opening, and found the sidewalk 
crowded with people dbowtQg to get to a show 
window, and a dozen people in^de the store. 

I recalled Sadie's boast about the cross-eyed 

watching, and pushed my way to the window, 
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wcndermg what on earth she had put there. 
To my amazement I found it was Pretty, her 
nine-months-old infant, a pink-draped attrac- 
tion in a pink-draped cradle, wit^ goods for 
tnniritig baby things strung all about the 
windows, and placards, "comb inside and gbt 

SOUBTHIHQ FOR TOUR DARUNO BABy!" 

That store soon became &e talk of the town, 
among a certain element, and it deserved the 
large patronage it quickly built up. 

On Saturday nights I frequently went down 
and helped out as cashier; and on other nights, 
sometimes two or three times a week, at first, 
we checked up sales and talked over ad schemes. 
For a while we featiued "stock premiums," 
one dollar's worth of goods being given free 
to every customer who bought five dollars* 
worth of goods (cash, of course) at one time, 
and fifty cents' worth of goods being given free 
with every cash purchase amounting to two 
dollars and a half. 

Another of Garry's sdiemes, when trade got 
slack, was to give away during one hour of 
each day of the week a print dress absolutely 
free to every tenth woman who entered the 
store during that hour, whether she bought 
anything or not — ^Monday, ,8 a.m. to 9 a.m.; 
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Tuesday. 9 a.h. to 10 a.m.; Wednesday, 10 
A.u. to II A.M.; etc. lliat got us talked about 
all over the city, and caused a rush of people 
diuing those hours; it was advertisiag that 
paid. 

Kate frequently went down to inspect, to 
see what was going on in the advertising line, 
and frequently helped me think out suggestions 
for them; but she indignantly refused to allow 
Jim Sam and a billy goat to adorn a show 
window one Saturday afternoon, as proposed. 

We always felt complimented when Sadie 
stamped our ideas with her approval, and 
beamed with pride when she said: 

"That's swell! Honest to goodness, I never 
saw anything neater!" 

This store took a lot of thought and work 
on my part after hours, but I felt I was at last 
making good. 

I knew I was — 
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KATE gloried in that fact. 
She never let any of her plans inter- 
fere with my work. In fact, ^e became as 
jealous for my work as some wives are of their 
husbands' work. It's splendid to have a wife 
like that; then she is a — ^what's that good old 
word? Helpmate, a true helpmate. 

I certainly feel sorry for the man who has 
even a good loving wife who can't or doesn*t 
see when she is interfering with the work he has 
to do and ought to do, a wife who is either too 
blind or too selfish to help him take his oppor- 
tunity while he has it. 

The whole store venture was something of a 
risk on both sides; but with the alert business 
talent and experience of the young couple, their 
honesty, and the careful checking system we 
maintained, it was a splendid thing for all 
concerned. 
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Perhaps no window display caused greater 
enthusiasm or larger sales than the yoting 
married couple, who posed for two successive 
Saturday nights when the leader was cheap 
party dress goods. 

The bride, a rather pretty girl, was done up 
in a pink party dress (labeled "materials for 
$2.93"), and sat in the window waiting for her 
husband, who posed as a beau. Presently he 
came, in evening dress, and there they sat and 
talked, occasionally changing chairs, rising to 
show the dress the better, looking at photos, or 
reading a letter together, while the crowds 
cheered and pressed. Garry had two extra 
clerks those evenings, but even then could hard- 
ly handle the crowds. 

Shortly after this the boss called me into his 
office one day and said: 

"Sam, I guess you've turned the trick. We 
jtunp you to one hundred dollars the first of the 
month." 

That sounded like music to me. 

TTie exchange system, return in four months 
of unsold goods, was making a big hit with the 
smaller stores. There was less returned than 
you would suppose; since they had to pay cash 
for everything, tbey bought with care. By 
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spring our firm's sales to twenty of the smaller 
stores had doubled — ^we had cut out several 
of our competitors altogether. 

I also figured out for our firm a debt-ex- 
change ^stem and a weekly bulletin advertis- 
ing sheet, both of which proved good. I pro- 
posed a few other schemes which the boss turned 
down, not thinking t^em absolutely fool ideas, 
but not practicable just then. 

Old Daddy seemed as pleased as I was at my 
getting on, pleased for me and pleased for the 
store, for he took as much interest in the firm 
as if he had been a partner. 

"I do hate to see a young fellow going to 
waste," he said, "from lack of hustle and initia- 
tive. Go to it, sonny; you've got your start 
now — push ahead!" 

I took his advice, and pushed. It was hard 
work, but it was worth it. 

Of course, I sometimes still got discouraged; 
I would like to see the man who doesn't — but I 
wouldn't like to be that man. For if there is 
such a man, he must be without any ambition 
or try in him. It isn't getting discotiraged, but 
it's staying so, that ruins a man. 

After my awakening, thanks to Daddy, I 
didn't give all my thoui^t to my private affairs; 
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but home meant much to me. It not only- 
meant peace and happiness; but I'm sure I 
often got a fresh grasp on living, fresh incentive, 
and fresh power for eScut in the simple home 
life with Kate and Jim Sam. 

I felt more ctmipetent, too, a more sub- 
stantial young dtizen, on account of it all. 
Can you tmderstand that? 

lliat spring I gave the front of our house 
two coats of white lead, and felt like an artist. 
I had gotten the fences whitewashed, and was 
finishing trimming the grass — and feeling proud 
of the total effect — when my friend Denny 
leaned over the front fence and said, 

"It looks fine, it does that! Would you be 
wanting to sell it now?" 

I thought a second, just a second, then: 

"Sure," I answered, "if I got my price." 

"Well, I know a man who was talking about 
it the other day— he saw you painting. He 
thinks it would just about suit him; what Tl 
you take for it?" 

After thinking a minute, I told him fourteen 
himdred dollars; seven hundred dollars cash 
and the assumption of the seven-himdred-dollar 
mortgage. 

"I'llnameittohim,"saidDenny; andhedid. 
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The following Saturday afternoon his friend 
came by, took a good look at the house, inside 
and out, and finally made me an offer of thirteen 
htmdred dollars. I refused that, but we came 
together on thirteen htmdred and fifty dollars, 
he paying six hundred and fifty dollars cash and 
assuming the mortgage. 

Kate was indignant at first when I told her 
of the conversation with Denny and my offering 
to sell; but when she saw the chance for a little 
profit, certain profit, she was reconciled — she 
was such a sensible soul ! 

We felt quite chesty, with that six hundred 
and fifty dollars in cash and no debts; that was 
progress. And with my hundred a month we 
were saving a little more than before. 

"Let's build this time, with a little bath- 
room," I si^gested; and Kate re^xinded, en- 
thusiastically: 

"Oh, Sam, do you suppose we could!" 

I found a vacant lot for sale cheap, a block 
and a half away; and Mrs. Schneider had a 
cousin, a carpenter-contractor, who made a 
specialty of cottages at low cost. 

"Hell put you up a house that will stay put 
up, and treat you honest about it, too; he's 
all right, if he is my cousin," Mrs. Schneider 
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recommended. "He'U be glad tx> do it for 
wages and a Kttle more. I'll speak to him 
about it for you. I'll tell him he's got to do the 
best he can tor you, we bein' such friends; and 
Otto will be there working with him too." Mrs. 
Schneider was a loyal soul. 

We had great fun planning that cottage, our 
first venture in building. We considered it 
from two viewpoints, our comfort and its 
salability, and finally adopted the su^estion 
of Mrs. Schnader: 

"I'd have it T-shaped, if I was you, like that 
one up on the next square." 

We determined the cottage must be very 
simple, the building not to cost much over one 
thousand dollars; but the cousin did "do the 
best he could" for us, and figured in a front 
porch, little bath, and the four other rooms. 
We even had a sort of attic; I laid boards for 
flooring up there myself later, and you reached 
it by a ladderlike passway between the kitchen 
and our room. 

We sold that new place the following spring at 
another profit — ^two htmdred dollars net, this 
time, when Jim Sam was two and a half years old. 
Funny how a couple gets into the habit of dating 
everything by the ages of the children, isn't it? 
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But we dated tiiat sale also by the birthday 
party; we celebrated by taking Jim Sam the 
very next afternoon to Howard's and Evelyn's 
home to the birthday party for their handsome 
yearling, Howard Livingston Smith. 

He was an attractive diild, very; but Jim 
Sam could go him one better. It was funny 
to see the way Jim Sam took to him, laughing, 
bubbling over with talk and protecting patron- 
age from his own superior size and age, all of 
which the Kttle Howard seemed to thoroughly 
raijoy. 

I had gotten another increase in salary some 
mont^ before, and we found by the time we 
had cashed in our equity in that last cottage 
we had with our savings a total of about $i,6oo. 
We felt so rich it seemed more like sixteen 
thousand! I was getting on at the store, and 
soon after was raised to $135 per month. Kate 
was as proud and haj^iy over it as I was — 
prouder and happier, if anything. 

After selling we decided to rest that summer 
and board at a farmhouse in the country. It 
was on an electric line, and I could reach the 
store in fifty minutes. There was nothing 
especially attractive about the place; they were 
good plain people, it was good plain country 
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board, with good plain country air, and not 
much to amuse. 

But Jim Sam wasn't particular about his 
amusements; he was interested as could be in 
watching them milk and work in the garden and 
pull weeds, in playing with the dog and the cats 
and the little yellow calf that ran in the front 
yard, and in eating berries and apples and 
peaches when his mother would let him, and 
in lying on the grass under the shade trees, and — 
oh, well, in everything that was and happened; 
and he wasn't much trouble, either. 

It wasn't a lively resort, it was just a home- 
like farmhouse; and the board £ca: the three of 
us was only sixty dollars a mcmth. 

Kate had an easy time, reading and sewing 
some, and occasionally she had a friend or one 
of her family out for the day. 

We made arrangements for an old buggy and 
an dd horse, and used to take long drives to- 
gether liiose summer evenings, from sundown 
into the starlight, after Jim Sam had been put 
to rest from his day's investigations. We 
didn't care if autos and style did spin by us; 
we had the easy drives, the country roads, the 
quiet summer evenings — and each other. We 
seemed to be living over our recent youth. 
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Kate was free from housekeeping cares, and 
the change was good for us all. Housekeeiring 
is all right, but a chai^ from it is good for 
everybody; it gives them a rest, it should mal^ 
them more tolerant, keep them from becoming 
too set in their ways, and malce them appreciate 
home all the more when they get back to it. 

Jim and Brains were still living in their 
Uttle fiat, but Jim bought that suinmer a tiny 
two-story six-room house, in a good but not 
fashionable neighbco'hood, for twenty-six hun- 
dred dollars — partly on account of their boy. 

Yes, they had a boy too, a year old that sum- 
mer; a fine boy, a very fine boy, but of course 
not equal to Jim Sam. They called him 
"HectOT Everett," for his two grandfathers. 
That may be all ri^t, but I prefo: "Jim Sam," 
myself. 

We persuaded them to come out and spend 
August at our old farmhouse, and I don't know 
which enjoyed it more, we grown-ups or the 
kids. Every one liked tiie youngsters, they 
were so healthy and jolly. 

Mary Lula was hcune on a visit that summer, 
and Evelyn and Howard had us all in to dinner 
to meet her. Mary Lula was well dressed and 
talked as much as ever; but there was a rest- 
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less, strained look in her eyes which did not use 
to be there, and she seemed to be trying to keep 
her old friends from seeing how miserable she 
was. 

We liked it so much at the farmhouse we 
stayed on through the next winter and the 
following summer — ^fifteen months in all. Our 
second boy was bom there just before Christmas. 

Yes, we have a second; Bob's his name. 
Well, I suppose it is Robert, but I like Bob; it 
sounds so independent and American. He's 
nearly two years old now, and the finest boy 
you ever sawl 

What's that? Jim Sam? Oh well, I guess 
they both are; so when you think of them one 
at a time, you know he's the finest ever I 

I was getting on nicely at the store — ^had kept 
up that policy of initiative and looking out for 
their interests, with some good results. They 
raised me to oghteen htmdred dollars last 
year, and seemed to think I was worth it. 

My increased salary, with our continued 
simple living, helped us to save more money. 
It was clearly understood between us that the 
money was Kate's as much as mine, and she 
had equal control of it — we had gotten our start 
together. We always talked over our own 
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business matters, for we both felt a woman 
should have an intelligent knowledge c^ business. 

Daddy had started me at that, when he said 
one day: 

"Men talk about their mves not knowing 
anything about business, but whose fault is it? 
When a man vows to protect a woman he's 
vowir^ to teach her a httle about business, so 
she can protect herself; do you know that, 
sonny?" 

Last winter we came back to town, with 
splendid health and reserve strength, and 
feeling more independent on account of our in- 
creasing friendly capital. It gave us faith in 
ourselves and in our experiment, and made us 
face the future with a certain confidence which 
inspired to stronger effort and happier living. 

We went to houseks^nng ^ain in a neat 
new bungalow in a good suburban neighbor- 
hood, a place with a bath and furnace, for 
twenty-five dollars per month. We are still 
Hving there. Kate says: 

"I don't mind living in a rented house, since 
we can a£Eord to own one." 

We still keep our living expenses down low, 

and put by a good share of our income. We 

recently invested our fortune in three sound 
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Httte cottages that rent for ten dollars a month 
apiece. We got them at a great bai^ain; that's 
the reason we put everything we had into them; 
and well sell th&n as soon as we can see the 
ri^t profit. 

We haven't made a great fortune, or even a 
great beginning; but it seems great to us. I 
wish everybody, all young prospective couples, 
knew about our e^»riment and how it has 
worked out. It might save them a lot of worry 
and hving beyond their means. 

It might save a lot of failures, too; yes, I 
mean it. I know any number of fellows who 
just got discouraged and quit because they 
thought they couldn't make it, couldn't keep 
up with what their wives wanted, couldn't 
keep up with the rest. Some of them lost heart, 
stopped trying, and let her parents support 
them; some got divorces — I mean, let tiieir 
wives do so. 

It's paralyzing, this deadly striving beyond 
one's means, beyond one's power; it eats up the 
nerve of a man and his strength. It's like tiie 
old inciined-plane chum diat the dog had to 
work — always climbing, dimbing, climbii^, 
and never getting anywhere 1 It's a dog's job, 
all right; it makes a mail lead a dog's life — in 
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spirit — cringing, uncertain, liable to get a kick 
from fortune any day. And, ten to one, in 
the end his wife will have to suffer with him. 

What does Kate think of poverty marriages, 
of experiments in the simple life for girls and 
youths of culture and position, now that she 
has tried it? What does she? 

She thinks there is nothing like it; she's a 
whcde simple-life-marriage propaganda all by 
herself. 

"There would be more happy marriages if 
the girls all followed our example," she said 
not long ago, "and more early marriages. 
Then the girls could marry the men they really 
prefer, instead of the makeshift seconds and 
thirds, the 'best chances,' which under the old 
rule are often the only possible chances." 

And we both feel that early marriages would 
keep many of the boys from getting spoiled by 
waiting, as they so often do now. 

Last evening, after the boys had been put to 
bed, we were alone in our small living-room 
(furnished for the most part with our original 
Mission furniture), when Howard and Evelyn 
stopped by for a little call — ^he, so handsome, so 
fastidiously elegant; she, so beautiful, so beau- 
tifully gowned. 
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It was a pleasant call; we all enjoyed it. 
But as their car rolled swiftly and silently away, 
the old haunting fear came over me: 

Did Kate regret? Had I been brutally self- 
ish in keeping her from all that? 

I was leaning back in the Morris chair and 
stared at the picture rail a few moments, while 
Kate moved quietly about, arranging books on 
the table and putting chairs back into place. 
Then: 

"Kate, are you satisfied?" I asked, slowly, 
perhaps a little wistfully. Howard's new car 
had cost more than twice as much as all our 
six years' savings. 

"Satisfied?" she answered, with a smile, 
coming over, sitting on my lap, and tziking my 
face in her hands. "Satisfied? No, Sam; tiiat 
isn't the word— for I am happy, beloved, bliss- 
fully happy!" 

And then — and then — oh well, I can't tell you 
how I felt. You don't know, you can't under- 
stand, unless God has given you just the right 
woman: for Kate is Kate, the finest soul — the 
most sensible, the dearest girl you ever saw I 
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